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editorial: 


First the good news: André Brassard’s Il Etait 
une Fois dans L’Est (Once Upon a Time in the 
East) grossed $127,000 during its opening week 
in 6 locations (3,000 seats total) in Québec. 
“The Exorcist” did $6,000 less than that, 
charging more per ticket. The Brassard feature 
held up well in its second week ($122,000) and 
it’s still going strong at press time. 

And now the bad news: Cry of the Wild 
might make as much as $8 million gross before 
the year is over, yet filmmaker Bill Mason still 
doesn’t know if he’ll get any royalties from it: 
he’s on staff at the NFB. Some people will get 
rich, though; a U.S. four-waller and the Nation- 
al Film Board are splitting the take, with only 
7 1/2 per cent going to producer Ralph C. Ellis. 
Even that might come to over half-a-million 
dollars. 

Betty Lee of The Globe & Mail is doing a 
tremendous job unearthing stories like the 
above, along with other aspects of the Great 
Canadian Motion Picture Rip-Off. 

Clyde Gilmour, regular movie reviewer for 
The Toronto Star, is a new convert to the 
cause. In a recent article, Gilmour expressed 
shock at the low-quality U.S. ‘product’ booked 
into a first run house in Toronto. “Personally, I 
have never been a Canadian nationalist in the 
matter of film distribution,” writes Gilmour, 
but “Canadians can make bad movies just as 
easily as Americans can. (They can and do 
sometimes make very good ones, too.) Why 
shouldn’t their regular work get the same 
chance with the public that is automatically 
given to any hunk of junk that drifts across the 
international border?” Mr. Gilmour also did a 
terrific piece on Cinema Canada, and we’re 
thoroughly grateful. 

CBC press releases are easier to read in these 
post-CRTC hearings days. Less emphasis on 
imported programming and more on Canadian 
shows. Great! The CBC is also buying more 
Canadian films since Pierre Juneau termed their 
negligence in this field “scandalous.” Six major 
Canadian features are to be shown on the 
English-network this summer. The National 
Dream is a success and a godsend in terms of 
countering all that schlock poured into Cana- 
dian TV sets from the States. And our indepen- 
dent filmmakers have finally found a showcase, 
through the efforts of producer Beverly 
Roberts. Consult your local listings. 

Many changes on the distribution/exhibition 
front. Since leaving Astral, Marty Bockner has 
set up his own distribution company. Called 
Saguenay Films (94 Cumberland Street, 9th 
Floor, Toronto, Ont.), the new outfit hopes to 
be in first position in the distribution of Cana- 
dian films here and abroad. They will give con- 
sideration to all Canadian films of merit 
brought to them. More immediately, they’re 
looking for Canadian features to take to 
Cannes. Morley Markson’s new 35mm feature, 
Saviours Are Hard to Find (formerly Killing 
Time) is definitely going with Bockner, and a 
September 1st opening is planned in Toronto 
and other centres. 

Saguenay Films will be working very closely 
with Canadian Theatres, the new exhibition 
chain which bought National General. They 
own houses in Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Montreal and other locations, and are willing to 
buy films independently! 

Maybe this could lead the way in keeping 
some of that $150,000,000 yearly Canada- 
wide box office take at home, where it belongs. 
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CFDC going ahead 
with low-budget programme 


Several new projects were announced by 
the Corporation following the March 
8th meeting. Me?, a play written by 
Martin Kinch, has been turned into a 
screenplay by Kinch and Barry Pearson. 
The film version is to be directed by 
John Palmer, who also did the stage 
play at Factory Theatre Lab in Toronto. 
The production company involved is 
Muddy York Motion Pictures Ltd., set 
up two years ago by Chris Dalton, 
Peter O’Brian and Steven Stone. Pre- 
production should begin in April, and 
principal photography is slated to com- 
mence sometime in May. No cast or 
crew credits are as yet available. 

The CFDC puts up 60 per cent of the 
production cost for these low-budgeters, 
with total expenses not to exceed 
$115,000. Ted Rouse, the Corporation’s 
Toronto representative, emphasized that 
this programme is continuing, despite 
some rumours to the contrary. Peter 
Bryant’s The Supreme Kid is still going 
ahead on the west coast, although 
Leonard Yakir’s The Mourners has hit 
some snags in Winnipeg, and it looks 
like that film won’t be made for quite a 
while. 

Two other projects approved recent- 
ly in this programme are David Cronen- 
berg’s Orgy of the Blood Parasites and 
Brian Damude’s The Fury Plot. Cronen- 
berg’s is to be produced out of Montreal 
by DAL Productions, with Ivan Reit- 
man as producer. Cinépix will distribute 
this “straightforward horror film,’ as 
the director describes it. 

It took a bit of convincing on 
Cronenberg’s part to get the CFDC to 
invest in Orgy of the Blood Parasites. He 
even flew down to Los Angeles to study 
the Roger Corman organisation first 
hand and found that Corman is turning 
out genre movies like Orgy almost on a 
weekly basis, for a lot less than 
$115,000 (more like $50,000) ... and 
they’re making money with them. In 
fact, genre films have been and still are 
the mainstay of Hollywood’s produc- 
tion community. Cronenberg thinks that 
we should definitely get into this kind 
of filmmaking in Canada on a large 
scale, to enable our young directors to 
practice their art and learn the tricks of 
their craft. (We have: Pleasure Palace, 
Diary of a Sinner, Dream on the Run, 
Cannibal Girls, Proud Rider, Race Home 
to Die, and now Feast of the Cannibal 
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Ghouls, have all been produced in Eng- 
lish Canada. — ed.) 

Cronenberg himself hasn’t shot a 
feature since Crimes of the Future 
(1970), a weird, rambling, narrative 
film, peppered with esoteric voice-over 
talk, about a bunch of freaky futuristic 
folk oozing black blood in a locale of 
York University-type architecture. He 
feels that Canadian directors just don’t 
have enough films with which to hone 
their directorial senses. It is well and 
good now for some of our best feature 
directors to be doing a few Collabora- 
tors episodes for CBC, but it is not 
enough, says Cronenberg. 

The Fury Plot is being produced by 
Ben Casa, who teaches at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute. Neither Casa, 
nor director Brian Damude, who has 
worked on films for the CBC, have done 
a feature before; nor has Ryersonian 
Jim Kelly, who is slated as camera- 
person. The plot of the film concerns an 
automobile accident, which turns out to 
be the murder of an unfaithful wife by 
her husband. Before long a seemingly 
innocent passerby is involved, and other 
crimes are perpetrated. Casa is confident 
about having raised the ‘other 40 per 
cent’ in private funds, and the produc- 
tion is planned for June in Ontario. 

In Québec, two low-budget features 
were given the green light: Jos Car- 
bonne, to be directed by Hughes Trem- 
blay and produced by Les Productions 
Prisma, and Alain Chartrand’s La 
Piastre, to be produced by |’Association 
coopérative des productions audio- 
visuelles (ACPAV). More about the lat- 
ter in Pierre Latour’s Québec produc- 


tion news in this very issue. The former 
will be covered as soon as details are 
available. 

Ted Rouse went on to defend the 
continuation of the low-budget pro- 
gramme by saying, “frankly, they’re the 
most active of our filmmaking ventures 
right now. As you can tell, we’re an- 
nouncing more and more of them all the 
time. We have no reason to stop this 
programme. John Wright’s The Visitor, 
which wasn’t specifically part of this 
programme but was produced as a low- 
budget film, has opened in Vancouver 
to very good reviews and ran for two or 
three weeks. Followed immediately by 
Wolf Pen Principle, which is going to 
tun for at least two weeks. Montreal 
Main is going to open in the Vancouver 
City Lights, a 16mm house out there. 
The Hard Part Beings has a 35mm, 
major distribution arrangement with 
Cinépix. Killing Time (Saviours Are 
Hard to Find) looks very good, it’s 
going to be a very interesting movie and 
we know we’re going to get significant 
distribution on that. There were some 
disappointments (Moss Tarts and Peep), 
but if you consider that most of these 
films are first efforts by young direc- 
tors, it’s not a bad ratio to have so many 
of them reach the public. Why should 
we want to stop the programme?” 

We agree that the CFDC’s low-budget 
productions are very important and 
hope that rumours of their discontinua- 
tion were unfounded. What about major 
features? Rouse could name only two 
definite over half-a-million productions: 
Black Christmas, a thriller presently 
being directed in Toronto by American 


Canadian Hollis McLaren makes her impressive feature debut in Quadrant’s 


Sunday in the Country, directed by John Trent 


‘ Pi 


i 
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Bob Clark (see later item for details) 
and Les Beaux Dimanches, a script 
based on a Québec television series, to 
be produced in the summer or late fall 
by Montreal’s Les Productions Mutuel- 
les. No other details are as yet available, 
since this project is still in the planning 
stage. 

With only two major pictures in sight 
(Rouse said that Harold Greenberg 
hasn’t yet approached the CFDC for 
money on his previously announced 
projects for this year) one would expect 
the Corporation to be pessimistic about 
1974’s prospects. “I’m not one to admit 
that everything is rosy, but on the other 
hand I think we have to look at it from 
an arm’s length point of view, and find 
that there are some possibilities for the 
right kinds of pictures. Not everybody’s 
going to make a movie this year, but I 
think we'll make a few,” concluded Ted 
Rouse. 


Production news 
is hard to come by 


At press time, only two major-budget 
features are actually being photograph- 
ed in Canada: Black Christmas, directed 
by Bob Clark (who has reportedly ac- 
quired landed immigrant status here) 
and Gina, being shot in Québec by 
director Denys Arcand (Réjeanne Pado- 
vani). For full details on the latter, 
please turn to the Québec production 
news later in this issue. As for Roy 
Moore’s script Stop Me, it is now being 
turned into a feature movie called Black 
Christmas, mainly at two Toronto loca- 


tions. 

Dick Shouten of Vision IV Produc- 
tions, the picture’s co-producers with 
August Films, said that at first they 
thought no CFDC money was going to 
be required for the $600,000 feature, 
but then they changed their minds. Now 
$200,000 is definitely coming from the 
Corporation, with the rest from private 
sources (August Films is a group of 
investors headed by Findlay Quinn and 
Gerry Arbeid). Clark is directing, Arbeid 
producing, and Shouten is associate pro- 
ducer. 

Black Christmas is described as ‘“‘a 
suspense thriller a la early Hitchcock, a 
very tight, beautiful script,’ according 
to Shouten. The story takes place at a 
university during the Christmas break, 
and University of Toronto locations will 
be utilised, as well as a private house in 
the city, where most of the interiors will 
be shot during the six week production. 
An all-star cast includes Edmond 
O’Brien, Olivia Hussey (Zeffirelli’s 
Romeo and Juliet), Keir Dullea (Paper- 
back Hero, 2001), and Canadians Mar- 
got Kidder and Marian Waldman. 

Altogether, nearly sixty actors and 
technicians are working on this one, an 
ACTRA cast and an IATSE crew. Regin- 
ald Morris CSC is director of photog- 
raphy. He worked on “Paper Chase” 
and “Class of 44” most recently, as 
well as many other features. Tony 
Thatcher is first assistant director, John 
Eckert is second AD, Dave Robertson is 
Production Manager, Bob Milligan is 
head gaffer, Bill Morgan is doing make- 
up, and Debbie Walden the wardrobe. 

Art director on Black Christmas is 


Ernest Borgnine teaching Michael J. Pollard a lesson in revenge in 
Sunday in the Country, due to be released this May. 
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Karen Bromley, and Carl Zittrer is com- 
posing the music for this, the first major 
English-language feature shot here in 
1974. 

Here means Toronto of course, and 
‘major somehow always means the 
private sector. At the National Film 
Board, William Weintraub is producing 
his own critically-acclaimed comic 
novel, Why Rock The Boat?, into a 
motion picture, with John Howe (A 
Star Is Lost) directing. Cameras started 
to roll February 19th on this picture, 
which is about the adventures and 
romances of a young newspaperman, set 
against the background of Montréal 
during the mid-forties. Hero Harry 
Barnes is played by Stuart Gillard (Nep- 
tune Factor, The Rowdyman), and his 
foils are Henry Beckman (Between 
Friends) as the Fourth Estate’s most 
vicious managing editor and Tiiu Leek 
(A Star Is Lost) as a beautiful activist 
who’s more interested in fighting for the 
underdog than becoming personally in- 
volved with the love-struck young re- 
porter. Ken James, who also starred in 
the NFB’s A Star Is Lost, a musical 
comedy now being edited, plays the 
staff photographer who guides Harry 
along his confusing path. James de B. 
Domville is the executive producer on 
Why Rock The Boat?, which was adapt- 
ed for the screen by author/producer 
Weintraub. Malca Gillson is associate 
producer, Ashley Murray is assistant 
director, Savas Kalogeras is director of 
photography; Earl Preston, production 
designer; Jean Savard, business manager; 
and Philippa Wingfield, costume design- 
er. 

Internationally renowed Canadian 
artist Michael Snow is still shooting his 
second feature in Toronto, having done 
segments of it in New York previously. 
The title is Rameau’s Nephew by 
Diderot (Thanx to Dennis Young) by 
Wilma Schoen, although it might still be 
changed somewhat. Snow once des- 
cribed this particular project as a 
‘‘musical comedy.” When asked recently 
whether that description is still apt, he 
replied, “I don’t know. There isn’t too 
much music and it isn’t very funny 
either.”” Experimentation is the key- 
note, including such thespian tricks as 
memorizing lines backwards, reciting 
them that way in front of the camera, 
then reversing the sound tape to see 
how much of it is coherent. Wouldn’t 
like to sync rushes on that one, but 
don’t be surprised to see yours truly as 
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well as our brisk ad man doing a cameo 
as ventriloquist and dummy in the final 
version. Other famed filmfolk that will 
appear in Rameau’s Nephew include 
Jackie Burroughs (fresh from winning 
ACTRA’s best actress award for Vicky), 
Jonas Mekas, Jim Murphy, Annette 
Michelson, Keith Lock, Kathryne Wing, 
Bob Cowan, Jim Anderson and Eugene 
Buia. The credits might be the longest in 
history: 130 names. 


Aside from these features and the 
ones mentioned in the previous item, no 
other projects are certain yet of finan- 
cing, which is the biggest hurdle in 
motion picture production. Peter Pear- 
son, President of the 6,000-member 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers, 
blames the government for procrastin- 
ating and not caring if our fragile 
feature industry survives. The Winnipeg 
manifesto (see elsewhere in this issue) 
makes it precisely clear that action is 
needed now, and not when Ottawa and 
the provinces choose to move at their 
usual snail’s pace. We join in the outcry 
against wasting any more time and urge 
each segment of the industry as well as 
each level of government to come to 
grips with the very obvious issues that 
have kept the wheels of feature produc- 
tion unwillingly idle since the big boom 
of pre-tax-loophole-closing days. 

Some tentative projects look better 
than others, though. George Kac- 
zender’s Micro Blues, from a script he 
wrote with Doug Bowie, is well into 
pre-production and looks very prom- 
ising indeed for the summer, provided 
the CFDC gives it a chunk of the $3.2 
million that Michael Spencer says they’ll 
have to invest after April 1st. Harold 
Greenberg has forecast A Devil’s Rain, a 
multi-million dollar western, for June 
production in western Canada. Amuse- 


Scene from Il Etait Un Fois Dans L’Est 
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ment Season in Red, Patrick Loubert’s 
script and direction, being produced by 
Don Haig, might start at the end of 
April (hinging on CFDC money), with 
local personality Pascal in the leading 
role. Henri Fiks on camera, Jock Bran- 
deis to do lighting, and Deanne Judson 
is associate producer on the proposed 
five week shoot. 


Ms Judson is also to produce artist 
Joyce Wieland’s next feature film, en- 
titled The Far Shore, in association with 
Judy Steed. An August shoot is planned 
on this $150,000 feature, to be shot in 
35mm colour, possibly by Richard 
Leiterman. Based on historical data con- 
cerning artist Tom Thompson, the story 
takes place in 1919 on a north Ontario 
lake, and is a tale of love involving three 
major characters. Stuart Gillard is cast 
as one of them and Doug Pringle, 
formerly of Syrinx, is writing the 
musical score. A distribution deal stipu- 
lated by the CFDC is being negotiated 
right now. Ms Wieland, director of 
Reason Over Passion and Pierre Val- 
liéres, will be collaborating mainly with 
other women filmmakers on_ this 
project. 


In Québec, Claude Jutra’s Pour le 
meilleur ou pour le pire (‘‘for better or 
worse”) has been postponed indefinite- 
ly. More financing is being sought by 
Carle-Lamy. That company is also pro- 
ducing Gilles Carle’s Nothing, which has 
been postponed as well. It seems that 
their co-production deal with Société 
Nouvelle de Cinématographie (Richard 
Hellman and Michael Costom’s com- 
pany, along with Mojack Films, and 
Ciné-Art, which is their distribution out- 
let) has hit some snags. Richard Hellman 
explained his side of the story, when 
contacted by telephone shortly before 
press time: ‘‘We decided that Mr. Jutra 


wanted too much money for the risk 
involved. As far as I know that film is 
not being done. We asked that he should 
not direct, write and play the leading 
role. We suggested that he should re- 
place himself in the leading role with 
somebody else. With a Québec actor, 
somebody else almost of his free choice, 
but not him. We thought that it was just 
too much for the same man to handle, 
Chaplin had a hard time sometimes, and 
we didn’t think the Jutra is box-office 
enough to warrant that kind of an in- 
vestment, especially as he had to do 
everything himself.” 

Claude Jutra did a tremendous job 
on Mon Oncle Antoine and A tout 
prendre doing exactly that, being in 
front of as well as behind the camera. 
When this was pointed out to Mr. Hell- 
man, he replied, “I’m sorry to say, we 
like films, but we’re in the business of 
making money with them. Even Mon 
Oncle Antoine, which was very well 
received and which was what you might 
call a success, did not pay back its 
investment. So that’s why we were not 
too hot to invest that kind of money 
just to have the honor of having another 
film. You never know about the risks, 
but you can certainly try to stack the 
cards in such a way as to have the best 
chances on your side. We thought that 
the amount involved in the production 
of the film, the amount requested from 
us, was too high for its box-office 
potential. Especially as Mr. Carle, whom 
we had also let do more or less what he 
wanted, had just done Les Corps 
Célestes, and it laid a great big ostrich 
egg for us. So we were much more 
careful with Il Etait Une Fois Dans 
L’Est (Once upon a time in the East), 
and as it turned out it was a very wise 
move, because that film is doing ex- 
tremely good.” 

Hellman’s company had let the op- 
tion expire on Seymour Blicker’s 
Schmucks, Topol, the leading actor, 
having to rush off to the Israeli front 
was cited as the reason. For more pro- 
duction news from Québec, please turn 
to Pierre Latour’s column later on in 
this issue. . 

Martyn Burke’s Coup d’Etat, being 
co-produced by the CBC’s Public Affairs 
Department and Quadrant Films, will 
probably go ahead in the second half of 
April, the CFDC still trying to broaden 
its mandate to include films for tele- 
vision. If Ottawa agrees, then Ron 
Kelly’s TV features might proceed at 
CTV as well. Harry Makin CSC, who did 
such a tremendous job on CBC’s The 
National Dream, is slated to be cine- 
matographer on Coup d’Etat, which will 
combine documentary footage of South 
American governments being overthrown 
with a live-action drama, depicting one 


specific incident. 

The Lady of the Meadow, written by 
Bill Boyle and Don Ward, is a project in 
the pre-production stage to be shot in 
Saskatchewan. Intermediary, a group 
headed by Irving Abrams and Norman 
Levine, is presently seeking financing 
for it, initially in the Prairie provinces. 
Casting has been done and a crew has 
been assembled by talented energetic 
Boyle, who’s shepherding the film to its 
hopeful completion. Graham Parker is 
to direct, Jock Brandeis should be 
director of photography with Aerlyn 
Weissman recording sound. Brian 
McKinnon and Pat Close to assist. The 
Lady of the Meadow is the story of a 
young girl growing up in a northern 
lumber town, who witnesses the des- 
truction of the forests by the profiteer- 
ing woodcutting concerns. This parallels 
her own awakening on all levels, moving 
to the city, then later searching in vain 
for her home and finding only ‘pro- 
gress.” Lynne Griffin, Trudy Young, 
Chris Wiggins and Ken Gordon are cast 
in the leading roles. 

G. Chalmers Adams, producer of 
Don Shebib’s Between Friends, is trying 
to get financing for a film based on 
W.O. Mitchell’s Who Has Seen the Wind, 
with Allan King directing. Adams is also 
busy expounding his philosophy about 
Canadian feature film production in 
such forums as the Winnipeg Sym- 
posium and the pages of That’s Show- 
business and Canadian Film Digest. He 
seems to be against the “narrow 
chauvinistic path’? when it comes to 
putting together feature packages and to 
favour a better, more ambitious market- 
ing system as well as a star system for 
this country. “The industry should 
develop a business acumen and gump- 
tion to pull itself up by its own boot- 
straps,” is how one article summarized 
his feelings, and he is actively trying to 
find workable alternatives to the sub- 
sidy game. Adams is an active represen- 
tative of the Canadian Association of 
Motion Picture Producers (CAMPP), a 
group formed last year composed of a 
dozen feature film producers to further 
their own ends. Between Friends might 
be retitled once again for “better 
marketing,’ we presume. 

John F. Bassett is back in film pro- 
duction news, as well as still appearing 
regularly on the sports pages. Only 
silence about the Louis Riel project, 
though, which was announced with so 
much fanfare a year ago. Instead, 
Bassett is trying to get investors inter- 
ested in a film called Martin’s Day, with 
Donald Sutherland and James Coburn as 
possible co-stars. He’s also planning a $1 
million feature based on Orlo Miller’s 
book on the murder of the Black Don- 
nelly’s. Two other motion pictures are 


planned on the same topic, a $3 million 
production by a U.S. studio, and Sam 
Roy of Saroy Film Productions in 
Toronto has acquired both the movie 
and publishing rights to the Thomas P. 
Kelley books on the subject. Bassett’s 
film would have a new twist, however. 
He would have a baseball game written 
into the script, since Lucan, Ontario 
supposedly had a great team at the time 
of the Donnelly’s. 


Other possible features this year in- 
clude Werner Aellen’s production of 
Boon Collins’ Sally Fieldgood & Co., a 
supposedly hilarious script to be done 
out of Vancouver. Aellen is the pro- 
ducer of Wolf Pen Principle, Jack Dar- 
cus’ gem of a film, which Faroun Films 
of Montréal is taking to Japan, Hong 
Kong, Australia and New Zealand, and 
which will definitely be at the Cannes 
Film Festival in May; Boon Collins 
directed a CFDC short called Kettle of 
Fish last year. Julius Kohanyi’s long- 
delayed feature project, Phenorite, 
might be finally shot this year. As might 
a film based on Earle Birney’s narrative 
poem, David, to be produced and direct- 
ed by Ralph Willsey, who wrote the 
screenplay for submission as a CFDC 
low-budget project. Shooting is planned 
for Banff National Park in August. 
Knowlton Nash, head of the CBC’s Pub- 
lic Affairs Department, has a six-month 
option on Richard Rohmer’s best-seller, 
Ultimatum. If Nash can pull off two 
features in a single year, it might be a 
teal coup! 


Speaking of property rights, Margaret 
Atwood might have sold Surfacing to a 
New York producer, but Cliff Jones’ 
musical version of Hamlet was picked 
up by Montréal’s Champlain produc- 
tions, possibly for a feature movie. 
Bronfman money is behind that com- 


Director André Brassard 


pany. If it ever happens, it will be the 
second Canadian version of Hamlet, the 
other being Crawley Films’ release of 
René Bonniére’s capturing of a Toronto 
experimental stage production, with 
more than a little help from the superb 
camerawork of Richard Leiterman. 

And while we’re at ghosts and such 
things, not only is David Cronenberg 
making a horror film in Montréal this 
year, but up in Sudbury, Ontario, a 
previously announced flick of that genre 
is going ahead as scheduled. Produced 
by drive-in manager Larry Zazalenchuk, 
directed and photographed by Klaus 
Vetter, and to be edited by John Gais- 
ford, The Feast of the Cannibal Ghouls 
is finally being made! Starring local 
radio commentator Mike Hopkins as an 
undertaker, the production will involve 
Quinn Labs and Janet Good’s Canadian 
Motion Picture Equipment Rental Com- 
pany. They might even change the title 
before it’s finished ... to The Corpse 
Eaters! 

And D. Fredericks, from an outfit 
called Frog Productions in North Van- 
couver, sent us a notice about a “very 
commercial horror spoof complete with 
a dark and dingy dungeon, monsters and 
pretty girls. It even has a good old chase 
sequence.” The promised complete 
story breakdown and photographs never 
came, but he claims they have the film 
in the can, featuring all Canadian talent. 
And another long awaited epic is 
rumoured to be on the horizon: local 
“mighty mole’? mogul Jock Brandeis, 
who is a very talented cinematographer 
and ingenious lighting man, might ac- 
tually make his mark with The Vampire 
Nuns, slated to be shot (with a silver 
bullet?) in the fall (starring the fatal 
Sister Suck, maybe?). Previously Mr. 
Brandeis’ projects have included Gay 
Bikers and Gay Gaffers. 
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Richard Dreyfuss as Duddy Kravitz in cadet uniform 
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Oscar nominee, Randy Quaid as Virgil, with Dreyfuss 
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John Kemény, producer, with Gerald Schneider, executive Author Mordecai Richler talking to Jack Warden and 
producer Richard Dreyfuss on location on St. Urbain Street. 
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Duddy Richard Dreyfuss 
Yvette Micheline Lanctot 
Max Jack Warden 
Virgil Randy Quaid 
Uncle Benjy Joseph Wiseman 
Friar Denholm Elliott 
Dingleman Henry Ramer 
Farber ; Joe Silver 
Grandfather Zvee Scooler 


CREDITS 


Produced by John Kemeny 

Directed by Ted Kotcheff 

Screenplay by Mordecai Richler 
(based on his novel) 

Adaptation by Lionel Chetwynd 


Executive producer Gerald Schneider 
Director of Photography Brian West, B.S.C. 
Casting Lynn Stalmaster 
Production Designer Anne Pritchard 
Film Editor Thom Noble 
Music Supervision Stanley Myers 

Standard Music Ltd. 


CREDITS 


Associate Producer Don Duprey 
Production Manager Don Buchsbaum 
First Assistant Director Timothy Rowse 
Second Assistant Directors Charles Braive 
Robert Malenfant 

Continuity Mireille Goulet 
Location Managers Claude Léger 
Lyse Venne 

Antique Cars Larry Duprey 
Peter John Bruton 

First Assistant Cameraman Paul Guest 
Second Assistant Cameraman Andrzej Chmura = 
Assistant Picture Editor lan Ferguson STILLS, TITLES, HI-CONS, 
Sound Editing Marcel Pothier W WILL CEL ANIMATION, PHOTOS, 
Interloc Film SHOOT TRANSPARENCIES, etc. 

Location Soundman Patrick Rousseau 
Boom Man Denis Dupont 
Re-recording Stephen Dalby e e e YOU Look AFTER YOUR OWN PROCESSING! @ @ @ 
Production Assistants Cliff Rothman 
Brian Turner 

Liz Morgan 

Costumes Francois Laplante 
Louise Jobin 

Luc Leflaguais 

Prop-Men Ronald Fauteux 
Jacques Chamberland 

Michel Proulx 

Prop-Buyer Maureen Kennedy 
Make-Up Michéle Dion 
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Hairdresser Robert Pritchett 


Stills Photographer Jean-Yves Bruel VI BOAR | 
Unit Administrator Susan A. Lewis 
Assistant to the Producer Angela Heald PRODUCTIONS 
Production Secretary Wendy Greenspoon LIMITED 
Gaffer Robert Milligan 
Electricians Robert Renaud VAIN 
Jim Gray nN, 
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J 
Grips Serge Grenier ®& 
Norman Guy 
Carpenter André Brochu 
Publicist Linda Shapiro 18 TEMPERANCE STREET, TORONTO, ONT., M5H 1Y4 


Filmed with Panavision Equipment & 
Colour by Bellevue-Pathé 
Studiomobiles Inc. 


Syndicat National Du Cinéma 
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Produced by International Cinemedia Centre Ltd. 
in co-operation with 
The Canadian Film Development Corporation 
Welco United Canada Ltd. 
Famous Players Ltd. 
Astral Bellevue-Pathé Ltd. 
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Encounter Canada — 
York University’s film symposium 


— by Warren Clements 


When York University’s Vanier College 
decided to turn its traditionally litera- 
ture-oriented Encounter Canada sym- 
posium over to a celebration of Cana- 
dian film, it figured it had found a 
sure-fire hit. 

Three nights of films, rare and 
recent, film-makers, French and English- 
speaking, and displays of old Associated 
Screen movie posters. Who could resist 
such a deal, all for free? 

Well, the York students could; the 
average nightly attendance was 75. 

“Looking at it the morning after, I 
find I broke my ass, put on a good 
show, and nobody showed up,” com- 
plained student organizer Vince Dorval. 
“Even volunteers were hard to find. 
Seventy per cent worked for an hourly 
tate.” 

The first night, Tuesday Feb. 26, 
was particularly embarrassing. Students 
Michie Mitchell and Chris Syed had 
scoured the Canadian Film Institute 
vaults in Ottawa to find the rare 1919 
Back to God’s Country, and invited 
pianist Horace Lapp to accompany the 
silent films on tap. 

But when Lapp, regular pianist for 
the silents at the Ontario Science Cen- 
tre, arrived in the Vanier lounge, he 
found the organizers outnumbering the 
guests. Recruits were quietly dispatched 
to press-gang a larger crowd. 

Back to God’s Country, adapted 
from a Good Housekeeping serial, offer- 
ed a romantic triangle between an 
author, a trapper’s daughter and a “‘law- 
less trading vessel master”. Lapp’s piano 
pyrotechnics trailed the action from 
despair to romance, with themes varying 
from ‘Stout Hearted Men” to “The 
Bear Came Over the Mountain”’. 

The hero of the film was Wapi the 
Killer Dog, whose role consisted prim- 
arily of straining at his leash. The 
heroine, played by Nell Shipman (her 
husband Ernest was ‘Canada’s first 
movie mogul’), spent the film cuddling 
bears, porcupines and the _ itinerant 
author. The trading vessel master lusted 
after her until the last reel, when Wapi 
chewed up his dog sled at Nell’s com- 
mand. (“‘Sic ’em,” read the gentle title. 
“Wipe ’em out.”) 

As the audience recovered from the 
excitement, Lapp mentioned that he 
had played briefly with the silents in 
1925, but had become orchestra con- 
ductor in production shows at the old 
Uptown and Imperial theatres in Toron- 
to. 

“We used to put on a half-hour 
musical show three times a day between 
films, with a 24-girl chorus and a 35- 
man orchestra. These days I find myself 
playing organ at Maple Leaf Gardens for 
the hockey games.” 
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He managed four years ago to record 
music for 37 Laurel and Hardy films 
under a CBC commission, and is still 
amazed that they’ve been distributed as 
far away as Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. 

“TI thought silent films were dead, 
but my gosh, they’re all coming back.” 

After the break, Lapp accompanied 
two 1930s Canadian cameos made in 
the thousands by Associated Screen: 
Back in ’23 (about famous _ non- 
Canadians like Valentino and Baden- 
Powell who deigned to visit Canada) and 
Rhapsody in Two Languages, an un- 
intentionally amusing guide through 
Montreal. 

“TI say, mate,” asks a man on a street 
corner, ‘“‘Have you the time?” 

“Oui, monsieur, c’est une heure 


moins le quart.” 


Jacques Leduc 


York professor Stan Fox, on a sub- 
sequent discussion panel with Gerald 
Pratley and Richard Leiterman, com- 
mented that one slick montage in Rhap- 
sody, in which a girl pulls on a stocking 
and puts milk out for the cat while 
alarm clocks ring, was re-staged almost 
shot for shot in the Lullaby of Broad- 
way sequence of Golddiggers of 1935. 

‘Warner Brothers had a contract 
with Associated Screen to distribute in 
the States whichever cameos they 
liked,’’ revealed Fox. ‘So what does this 
tell us? It tells us Busby Berkeley was 
copying Canadian films.” 

Wednesday night showcased Don 
Shebib’s Between Friends and Gilles 
Carle’s Death of a Lumberjack in York’s 
Curtis lecture hall. In the intermission, 
G. Chalmers Adams, producer of Be- 
tween Friends, reported that Shebib’s 
film, previously called “Good Times 
Gone By’, ‘Get Back”, “Surf's Up” 
(for two days) and ‘“‘Winter Sun’’, might 
be in for yet another title change, and a 
new publicity campaign. 

“The public may have been given the 
impression that Between Friends was an 
artier film than most,” he said. “The ads 
gave short shrift to the more commer- 
cial aspects in the film, like nostalgia, a 
sense of longing and special kind of 
relationship between pairs of char- 
acters.” 

In the States, in fact, it may be 
played up as a surfing film, (despite the 
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fact that aside from the surfing back- 
ground of the two main characters, 
there is only a Beach Boys’ song and 
five minutes of stock surfing footage to 
build the campaign on.) 

Thursday evening offered Quebec 
filmmaker Gilles Groulx’s Les Raquet- 
teurs (1958, with Michel Brault), an 
energetic documentary following a 
snowshoers’ convention from the open- 
ing martial parade to the choosing of 
the festival queen; and Entre Tu et Vous 
(1969), a political essay showing, in 
Groulx’s words, that ‘“‘man tends to 
impose upon women what the leaders of 
this society impose upon our society.” 

“It is only half of what it should 
have been,” said Groulx. “I spent two 
months selecting shots of political 
speeches from the CBC, which I wanted 
to put parallel to material I shot myself. 

‘But the CBC told me it would take 
them a year to have each shot approved 
by a Radio-Canada lawyer. I call that 
very technical censorship. It was a new 
style to me; I always thought censorship 
was done with scissors.” 

Entre Tu et Vous, shown without 
subtitles, was often tediously didactic 
(and confusing; a girl at a sewing 
machine says, “I’d rather be mute than 
blind”), but made the point that 
“neutrality = illusion’. 

“After years at the film board,” said 
Groulx, “you learn not to be specific, 
but you are led to a dead end if you 
keep practicing symbolism. Your film 
can’t be seen outside without ex- 
planation.” 

Jacques Leduc (On est loin du soleil) 
and Bill Fruet were also on the dis- 
cussion panel with Gilles Groulx. 

Later that night, the audience was 
subjected to Murray Markowitz’s 
August and July, a chronicle of two girls 
in‘ love, romping and talking in the 
woods. 

“TI mean, do you understand what it 
means to be me?” 

“NO.” 

“Well it’s awful.” 

Next came Flick (Dr. Frankenstein 
on Campus), a slick, ridiculous feature 
with Robin Ward as exchange student 
Victor Frankenstein and Austin Willis as 
the principal of the University of Toron- 
to. Vic invents a box to control the 
human brain which will “make the 
H-bomb seem like a child’s firecracker.” 

Protest marchers carry signs like 
“stamp out physical fitness” (no kid- 
ding), and Vic pumps an electrode into 
a dog with his air gun. ‘‘Oh,” moaned a 
girl in the audience. “I’m not watching 
any more of this.” 

Encounter Canada will return next 
year; whether or not it will be devoted 
to film depends on whether Vanier’s 
student council, which footed the 
$2,000 tab, remembers the entertain- 
ment factor or the poor attendance 
figurese 
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An optimistic look at 
the CRTC hearings Ibranyi-Kiss 


The most important aspect of the Cana- 
dian Radio and Television Commission’s 
hearings regarding the CBC license re- 
newals was this: A lot of Canadians 
teally believe in a public broadcasting 
network and are willing to help improve 
it. It’s a sign of the times. People are 
becoming aware and increasingly ready 
to work for change. 

Of the 351 briefs presented to the 
CRTC, 29 were invited to appear during 
the week in Ottawa. Of these, this is a 
sampling of six which were especially in- 
teresting and relevant. 
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produce the creative shows they also 
would like to see on televison. 

Wally Firth (MP from Northwest 
Territories) and Sam Raddi (President 
of the Committee for Original People 
and Entitlement) represented four large 
groups of Native People of the North in 
their presentation. One of their basic 
complaints was the lack of TV and 
Radio for many communities. They also 
pointed out certain racist policies. Some 
examples: an Imperial Oil town with a 
population of 250 to 300 mainly white 
people is already being served by tele- 
vision, although countless Inuit com- 
munities over ten times as large have 
still not received CBC service. The 
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The Canadian Radio and Television Commission, as seen from the intervenors’ table 


Most interesting for filmmakers was 
the Council of Canadian Filmmakers’ 
presentation. It was one of the most 
effective and (hopefully) fruitful briefs. 
For a detailed discussion, please refer to 
the CCFM’s pages in this issue. 

The Committee On Television pre- 
pared an intervention that was by far 
the most serious and in-depth look at 
the CBC. However, it seemed to be 
potentially so radical, that it scared the 
Commission, which quickly rejected its 
basic thesis — that of separating pro- 
gramming from broadcasting. 

From Inside came a presentation by 
the Association of Television Producers 
and Directors (Roy Hazzan, President 
and producer of Children’s Programmes; 
Louise Lore, Vice-President, producer 
of Religious Programmes; Robert Allen, 
Drama producer; Vincent Tovell, Arts & 
Sciences producer; Ralph Thomas, pro- 
ducer of Current Affairs; Jim Murray, 
The National Dream’s producer; and 
award-winning producer of musical 
specials, Norm Campbell). The pro- 
ducers appealed for money for a central- 
ized CBC plant in Toronto to improve 
on the numerous _space-limitations. 
They also discussed the problem of 
CBC’s bureaucracy making it difficult to 


Northwest Territories receives French 
TV although only 5 per cent of the 
population has French as their basic lan- 
guage; yet there is still no programming 
done in the language of two-thirds of 
the population. People in many areas 
get only Alaskan and Russian programs 
on their shortwave radios. The two re- 


porters in Yellowknife are not allowed 
to travel and can do so only when they 
get a lift from the Commissioner. North- 
ern Service executives all live in Toronto 
or Ottawa, not in the North. The list of 
outrageous practices seemed to be end- 
less, until Wally Firth said, “I could go 
on and on but we don’t want this to get 
too embarrassing, do we?” The group 
also strongly requested relevant pro- 
gramming — their people are tired of 
receiving news broadcasts of Toronto 
traffic jams! 


Women for Political Action had a 
very simple brief — the image of women 
on television is still ridiculous and very 
harmful years after the Royal Commis- 
sion’s Report filled with recommenda- 
tions. Again, there was reason for em- 
barrassment on the part of the CBC... 

The British Columbia Committee on 
the CBC arrived with hundreds of 
brightly colored helium balloons pro- 
claiming “Chinook Day” with the other 
side recommending, “Blow Up Your 
TV”. The group consisted of Robert 
Harlow, Vivianne Lyman, Wendy 
O’Flaherty, Tom Shandel and Marianne 
West. They brought with them over 300 
letters from B.C. which summed up the 
majority of complaints on the part of 
many groups appearing that week. They 
called for the banning of commercials, 
service for communities still not re- 
ceiving CBC television, and a drastic 
increase in regional programming. 


The results of the hearings are still 
not known. No doubt, all the licenses 
will be renewed. However, this year the 
hearings had to be moved from the 
Skyline Hotel to the Talisman to accom- 
modate the enormous turnout. Unless the 
CRTC makes strong and detailed recom- 
mendations, and the CBC in turn 
executes major changes — it may be 
necessary to hold the hearings in a 
football field next time the renewals 
come upe 


Part of the Committee on Television — Abe Rotstein, Robert Fulford, Patrick Watson and 


Allan King during the hearings 
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A. Ibranyi-Kiss 
There has been a fantastic amount of 


coverage devoted to the famous Winni- 
peg Manifesto which reads: 


We the undersigned filmmakers and 
filmworkers wish to voice our belief 
that the present system of film produc- 
tion/distribution/exhibition works to 
the extreme disadvantage of the Cana- 
dian filmmaker and film audience. We 
wish to state unequivocally that film is 
an expression and affirmation of the 
cultural reality of this country first, and 
a business second. 


We believe the present crisis in the 
feature film industry presents us with an 
extraordinary opportunity. The _ half- 
hearted measures taken to date have 
failed. It is now clear that slavishly 
following foreign examples does not 
work. We need public alternatives at 
every level in the film industry. We must 
create our own system to allow film- 
makers the option of working in the 
creative milieu of their choice. 


We insist that the various governments 
of Canada implement the necessary 
policies to provide an alternative and a 
complement to the private production 
capacity in the Canadian feature film 
industry by providing a public mechan- 
ism and the resources to fully finance 
Canadian features. 


Therefore, we call on the federal govern- 
ment in cooperation with the provincial 
governments: 


1. To create a public production capa- 
city that will allow full financing of 
Canadian feature films. 


2. To create a public distribution or- 
ganization with broad responsibilities 
for promotion and dissemination of 
Canadian films here and abroad. 


3. To create a quota for Canadian films 
in theatres across the country. 


David Acomba director, Slipstream 


Denys Arcand __ director, Réjeanne Padovani 
Linda Beath New Cinema Enterprises 


Milad Bessada director, A Quiet Day In Belfast 
Kirwan Cox assoc. producer, Montreal Main 
Jack Darcus director, Wolf Pen Principle 
Martin Defalco SGCT, NFB director 
Sandra Gathercole Toronto Filmmakers Co-op 
Jack Grey ACTRA, writer 
A Quiet Day In Belfast 
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Len Klady Symposium organizer 
Winnipeg Film Co-op 
Colin Low National Film Board 


Peter Pearson DGC, director, Paperback Hero 
Tom Shandel director, Another 
Smith for Paradise 
director, Between Friends 
Cinéma Québec 

director, Montreal Main 
Vancouver Sun 

director, The Visitor 


Don Shebib 
Jean-Pierre Tadros 
Frank Vitale 

Les Wedman 

John Wright 
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The Program 


The program at the Symposium con- 
sisted of several panel discussions each 
day with film showings at night. 

The feature films shown were: 
Réjeanne Padovani, La Mort d’un 
Bicheron, Between Friends, The Visi- 
tor, Coming Home, Slipstream, La 
Maudite Galette; with Wolf Pen Prin- 
ciple, Montreal Main and A Quiet Day 
in Belfast having their world premieres. 

The panel discussions and the people 
involved were: Canadian Content (David 
Acomba, Peter Pearson, Don Shebib, 
Milad Bessada, Jack Gray and Sandra 
Gathercole), Survival (Martin Defalco, 
Denys Arcand, John Wright, Jack Dar- 
cus, David Tompkins, Don Shebib and 
David Acomba), Film Financing (Guy 
Bergeron, Chalmers Adams, Penni 
Jacques, Michael Spencer, Peter Pear- 
son, John Wright and Milad Bessada), 
Distribution and Exhibition (Michael 
Spencer, Linda Beath, Kirwan Cox, 
Tom Shandel, Guy Bergeron and Paul 
Morton), Publicity and Promotion 
(Marcia Couélle, Colin Low, David 
Acomba, Sandra Gathercole and Linda 
Beath), and the Future of the Industry 
(Denys Arcand, Don Shebib, Peter Pear- 
son, Chalmers Adams, Tom Shandel and 
Kirwan Cox). 

Pretty impressive lists. ... The panel 
discussions revealed very little that 
hasn’t been discussed, proposed, argued, 
and chewed over for years. As for the 
famous Manifesto — it is self- 
explanatory. Everyone is _ frustrated. 
Money is tight. Government has been of 
little help in relieving the serious prob- 
lems Canadian films and filmmakers are 
facing. If all this is true — then what 
value did the Symposium have, if any? 

Quite a bit. For one thing, there was 
a unity amongst filmmakers Canada- 
wide that has never happened before. 
Obviously, we will all have to pull to- 
gether to effect the changes so drastical- 
ly necessary. But beyond all that, the 
Winnipeg Film Symposium was a great 
place to become aware of the moods 
and directions our film community is 
taking. 

One of the most heartwarming spec- 
tacles was the discussion on distribution 
and exhibition. There was only one 
panelist devoutly against quotas — Paul 
Morton of Odeon-Morton theatres, 
president of the Canada-wide exhibitors 
association. No wonder! Mr. Morton 
represented the only group (however 
small) which might have something to 
lose — foreign-owned theatre chains. We 
can’t expect him to be joyous over the 
possibility of legislated protection for 
Canadian films, can we? 

Another interesting sideshow was the 


Winnipeg Symposium : The Turning Point 


attentive presence of Micheline Mor- 
risette of the Secretary of State’s Film 
Office and Carole Langlois from the 
CFDC. Both women sat through four 
days of discussions while panel after 
panel heaped scorn and criticism on 
their departments. Not an easy task, and 
certainly deserving of an award for 
Gracious Diplomacy Under Enemy At- 
tack. 

Two other awards of Remarkable 
Performances should go to Len Klady, 
who surprised everyone by actually get- 
ting the event off the ground and run- 
ning smoothly; and Chalmers Adams, 
who maintained his integrity even when 
outnumbered 30 to 1 and viciously at- 
tacked for his capitalist theories by 
yours truly. 


The Location 


The whole week’s merry-go-round 
(running from 10 in the morning to 
early the next) took place in a rather 
Felliniesque environment. The entire 
film contingent was luxuriously accom- 
modated at the Ramada Inn — modeled 
in 1950’s California Gothic Mafia 
Baroque style, and equipped with a 
sauna, an indoor pool, as well as a 
whirlpool bath which became the loca- 
tion for much serious discussion con- 
cerning Canada’s Film Policies. What- 
ever could not be adequately debated in 
the pool was later carefully analysed at 
the late night parties. But the Ramada’s 
highlights were its coffeeshop placemats 
depicting a US map with little green 
dots indicating where all the other 
Ramadas were, and a few stray ones 
which dropped on the wrong side of the 
States’ northern border. These place- 
mats prompted a spontaneous (if slight- 
ly inebriated) rendering of the Star 
Strangled (oops) Banner on the part of 
the Canadian Film Contingent. Result: 
next day, four waitresses called in sick 
and we all waited up to an hour for 
breakfast. Who says Justice is blind? 


The Lesson 


On a more serious level, the most 
important wind of change among Can- 
ada’s filmmakers is REGIONALISA- 
TION. Think about it. Make peace with 
it (maybe even learn to love it) because 
that’s where films are headed. By the 
second day of the conference, certain 
patterns were emerging: 


A. Quebec has already separated, at 
least as far as film is concerned. Nobody 
at Winnipeg talked about Quebec as 
being part of this country anymore — 
whenever the name ‘‘Canada” was used, 
it always meant English Canada. 


B. Vancouver is starting to exalt its 
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separation from the rest of English Can- 
ada. West-Coast consciousness is be- 
coming readily apparent, and every Van- 
couver filmmaker prefaced his com- 
ments with, ““Out West, we...” 


C. Only Toronto is left espousing feder- 
alism. Yet, believing in federalism in 
Canada today is like glorifying mother- 
hood when every woman in the world is 
sterile. Nice idea, perhaps — but totally 
impossible. Toronto keeps talking feder- 
alist because then the seat of power will 
always stay in Toronto. Maybe it’s time 
to develop an Ontarian identity and 
stop speaking for all of English Canada. 


D. The Prairie provinces are experi- 
encing strong growing pains (see end of 
this article). Filmmakers from _ the 
Prairies have started lumping both 
Toronto and Vancouver in the same bag 
of controlling-power. This awareness 
will undoubtedly increase. 


E. Although the Maritimes were not 
represented, they too are emerging on 
their own terms. Just look at all the 
filmmakers’ co-ops — Atlantic Film- 
makers Co-op, Association Cooperative 
des Productions Audio Visuelles in 
Montréal, the Toronto Filmmakers Co- 
op, the Pacific Filmmakers Co-op, and 
the newly formed Winnipeg Filmmakers 
Co-op. They all point to strong regional 
identities as a growing trend. 

More than that — this new wave of 
regionalisation is one of the healthiest 
movements in English Canada. For one 
thing, maybe we’ll stop trying to find 
ONE identity for all of English Canada. 
Maybe the answer to, “Just what is it 
that makes you so different from the 
Americans?’’ will only come about if we 
start looking at our immediate cultures, 
and stop trying to make-believe that all 
English-Canadians are the same. 

But more importantly, regionalisa- 
tion will bring about our badly needed 
unity. No, that is not a contradiction in 
terms. Good friendships can only be 
born among equals. In its own zany 
way, the week at Winnipeg started to do 
that. Once English Canadians stopped 
trying to “‘get Québec back in the fold’’, 
our true similarities and common prob- 
lems could be faced. 


The Conclusion 


The very last panel discussion — The 
Future of the Industry — sums up the 
mood of the Winnipeg Symposium: 

First off, there was a revolutionary 
treading of the famous Winnipeg Mani- 
festo (performed with great fervour by 
Jack Gray) resulting in  almost- 
spontaneous applause. Several moments 
of sheer embarrassment ensued, broken 
by Chalmers Adams’ suggestion that 
each panelist explain how he, individual- 
ly, was going to continue. 

Solemnity prevailed, and no one 
wanted to be the first to speak. Finally, 
Kirwan Cox started reiterating that we 
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do have a crisis on our hands and we 
must do something about it, and It 
Looks Pretty Bad. 

Tom Shandel was next. He explained 
that the Manifesto was a direct result of 
all our pent-up frustrations. ‘‘We’re 
writing them shorter and shorter and 
they’re sounding more and more didac- 
tic and filled with rhetoric, because 
that’s all that works.” He himself was 
going to organize regionally because 
federally we were getting nowhere, and 
It Looks Pretty Bad. 

Jack Darcus also emphasized West 
Coast and Vancouver in his speech, and 
said It Looks Pretty Bad. 

Chalmers Adams called Canada the 
Big Bad Wolf’s Cub, and suggested we 
all turn to the States for financing be- 
cause It Looks Pretty Bad. 

Peter Pearson recounted how he’s 
been directing travelogues and TV series 
to keep working and It Looks Pretty 
Bad. 

Don Shebib simply said, “I’ve paid 
my dues and I don’t want to keep 
paying them over and over again every 
fucking year for the rest of my life”, 
and It Looks Pretty Bad. 

Denys Arcand related the history of 
his filmic career: “‘I feel like a goldfish 
going after breadcrumbs. When IJ start- 
ed, all the crumbs were coming from the 
National Film Board, so I started swim- 
ming in that direction. Then along came 
the CFDC and I started swimming to- 
wards the other end of the bowl. I have 
no energy left for anything, except 
maybe putting my signature on a piece of 
paper, and even that’s tiring. I don’t 
know where the crumbs are coming 
from now ... but I’ll just keep swim- 
ming towards them.” 

Shebib — “Just watch out for that 
little worm on the end of the hook!” 

That did it. Everyone in the room 
was finished with being ultra-serious. All 
formality flitted away, wheteupon 
Kirwan Cox tried to pick the ball up 
again and passionately explained that 
the situation really was a crisis, and we 
must understand the idea of cultural 
imperative, and that ‘‘No guy becomes a 
filmmaker just because he wants to go 
to cocktail parties and pick up beautiful 
women....” Shebib and Arcand jump- 
ed out of their seats yelling, “They 
don’t?” and started storming out of the 
room now filled with laughing film- 
workers. 

Several people were upset at the 
manic depressive and becoming hys- 
terical scene that was going down and 
again tried to call for order. John Wright 
seriously added that he has no feelings 
of despair concerning the future, be- 
cause his next feature will be made for 
$11.49 and it will make 3 million bucks, 
so he’s not worried! The mood had 
obviously shifted. As Denys Arcand 
said, “You have to be willing to try 
anything!’ 
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THE WINNIPEG FILM CO-OP 


As a result of the Canadian Film 
Symposium II held at the University of 
Manitoba in early February, a group of 
independent Winnipeg filmmakers saw 


Leon Johnson, Neil McInnes, Len Klady, Jerry Krepakevich, Ian Elkin and Leonard Yakir 


our interests to the government and 
make them aware that there is interest 
in independent production and the ex- 
pertise to carry off these films. 


at the Symposium. (Dave Dueck and Gunter Henning were also present.) 


the urgency of banding together. This 
long overdue dialogue made it apparent 
to all concerned that there were certain 
basic advantages in direct communica- 
tion with one another. There has been a 
tremendous lack of resources in making 
films in the province. This includes fin- 
ancial, human and technical resources 
available to the filmmaker. 

Films of social relevance and artistic 
expression are not being made although 
there exists both the experience and 
talent to furnish these endeavours. In- 
stead, the output of films consists main- 
ly of commercial-industrial films, an 
area of limited appeal to those working 
independently. 

The Winnipeg Film Co-op aims to 
open this area of filmmaking. Although 
as a group we are relatively young, the 
combined experience of our members is 
of a relatively high calibre. Among our 
members are people with experience in 
lighting, sound, camera work, as well as 
administration and direction. By pool- 
ing our expertise we hope to make 
co-op members aware of those people 
presently in the city who have worked 
in areas which may be beneficial to their 
films. As well, we hope to open up 
opportunities to people with little ex- 
perience on co-op productions, who 
might ordinarily not have the chance or 
access to filmmaking equipment. 

At present, our immediate aims are 
to seek out areas that could be helpful 
to our growth. We desperately require 
space, money and equipment. As well, 
there is no definite government stance 
on filmmaking, so we hope to vocalize 


Among our members: 


Leonard Yakir who currently has a 
CFDC low-budget grant to do a feature 
titled The Mourners He has previously 
completed the documentary short, 
Mainstreet Soldier. 


Ian Elkin who directed a documentary 
on hockey titled, Profits and The Puck. 


Neil McInnes whose animated film, 
Boardinghouse, won an award at the 
Student Film Awards in Montreal. 


David Cherniak who has directed a film 
on the NDP government in Manitoba 
and is developing a new film to be shot 
in Southern Manitoba. 


Linda Houston, a Canadian actress who 
has appeared in Rip-Off and Slipstream. 


Jansa Vesna presently working on a 
number of films for the Manitoba gov- 
ernment. 


Leon Johnson, an animator who has 
done extensive work for Sesame Street. 


Len Klady 
Chairman 


ATTENTION ALL FILMMAKERS IN 
THE WEST! 


Filmmakers from Thunder Bay, Winni- 
peg, Edmonton, Calgary and Regina will 
be collecting in Regina on April 19th 
and 20th. The main item on the agenda 
will be getting to know each other and 
each other’s films. All film producers 
across the West are invited to contact 
Terence Marner, Buffalo Productions, 
3225 Athol Street, Regina for further 
details. 


ISOBYOW 


Shooting a sky diver falling at 120 mph, 
you’ve got enough on your mind. 


So you choose Kodak film. 


You step out of the plane. at 7,000 feet and falling fast Help. If you run into a 
The sky diver follows. You or in the controlled environ- really tough problem, 
glide into position and the _ ment of the studio. You call a Kodak Technical 


action starts. You've only 
got about 45 seconds and 
you're depending on 
a lot of things for 
success. Your skill. 
Your chute. 
And your film. 
Kodak quality 
means consist- 
ently uniform film 
properties. So you 
know you can depend 
on Kodak to give you the 
results you want now, and in 
the future, whether you’re 


can depend on Representative. He’s had a 
something else lot of experience in solving 
from Kodak, too. _ technical problems. And 
he’s got the backing of 
some very talented people 
at Kodak. 
Part cameraman, part 
sky diver. Up there, 
you’ve got enough 
on your mind. 


Motion Picture and Education Markets 
Kodak Canada Ltd. 

3500 Eglinton Ave. W., 

Toronto, Ontario M6M1V3 


Richard Stringer, cameraman, and David 
Springbett, sound recordist, are free- 
lance filmmakers from Winnipeg with 
their base of operations in Toronto. 
They are part of a small group of in- 
dependent filmmakers who’ve formed 
the Canadian Acme Crew & Gear Co. 

They were on a five week shoot last 
year in Bolivia shooting an hour-long 
documentary co-produced by the BBC 
and OXFAM for telecast on the BBC’s 
World About Us. The film, called The 
Beginning of Love, shows the life of the 
Amayran Indians in Bolivia and incor- 
porates a low-key look at OXFAM 
operations in the area. 

The film follows a young Amayran, 
Casimiro, through the many contrasts of 
culture and climate in the area around 
La Paz, Bolivia. These travels are paral- 
leled with those of the OXFAM field 
director of Lima, Mike McCormack, 
who is on a working-adventure-honey- 
moon with his wife Merle. He travels 
around the Altiplano with Xavier Albo, 
a Jesuit involved in teaching literacy and 
political awareness. 


FILMING IN THE ANDES 
— by Richard Stringer 


The director, Tony Mayer, and the pro- 
duction manager, Kevan Barker, were 
looking for a North American crew 
since the savings in transportation costs 
are considerable. After screening some 
of my films in Toronto, they decided to 
use myself and David Springbett as 
crew. We were away for five weeks — 
August 15th to September 19th. We 
flew directly to La Paz, where all in- 
volved met and made for the Altiplano 
by truck. Besides David and myself, 
there were Tony Mayer, Kevan Barker, 
Penny Tweedie (stills photographer), 
our guide and translator Xavier Albo, 
our ‘actors’? — Mike Merle and Casi- 
miro; and our driver Lucio. 

We stayed at a convent in an Alti- 
plano town called Corpa, where we had 
to forego the conveniences of hot water 
and electricity and the main form of 
exercise was snowball fights with the 
Indian schoolgirls and singing and 
dancing with the nuns in the evening (as 
long as our supply of rum lasted). 

The climatic conditions were really 
hard to deal with. First of all, the 
altitude throws you — the 14,000 foot 
level literally takes your breath away! 
Your enthusiasm is subdued because 
everything takes so much effort. Almost 
everyone experienced altitude sickness 
since with the lack of oxygen, your 
body becomes more vulnerable. If you 
overeat, you can be sick for two days — 
it’s the kind of place to avoid hang- 
overs! On our arrival, conditions were 
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dry and very dusty. The roads were so 
bad one of our trucks broke a rear 
spring. But our driver, Lucio, didn’t bat 
an eye — it was fixed on the spot in an 
hour with an inner tube and wire. Lucio 
was a godsend one night when we 
thought we were totally lost in a bliz- 
zard — he zeroed in on the convent like 
a pilot flying on instruments. 

The snow brought all sorts of prob- 
lems — our continuity was screwed up, 
the schoolgirls kept attacking with 
snowballs, the intense sun bounced off 
the snow and caught us off-guard (we 
got sunburn to the point of blistering) 
and the melting snow turned Altiplano 
into a mud bowl. Once, while running 
around trying to finish a sequence be- 
fore the sun set, I went belly-up and 
gave myself and the BLa thick mudcoat, 
much to the entertainment of the locals. 


But through it all, the items we shot 
were really interesting. The life of the 
Amayran farmer is so far removed from 
the rest of the world. We filmed the 
Indians working on the fields with plow 
and oxen; playing a soccer game with an 
award presentation of bottles of beer, a 
sheep and naturally a llama; rituals with 
cocoa leaves forecasting the future; a 
fiesta where we nearly got mobbed by 
some hostile drunken dancers; we were 
on Lake Titicaca in papyrus reed fishing 
boats; and finally filmed a llama sacri- 
fice much to our dislike — especially 
when we were expected to partake of 
the undercooked tough meat! 

We went back to La Paz for a quick 
wash-up and then drove over mountain 
passes down into the jungle. This is 
really an impressive (read: terrifying) 
trip. At 16,000 feet, you’re surrounded 
by snow-capped mountains, then nar- 
tow dirt roads which cling to the edge 
of the mountains and plunge down into 
the jungle valleys. We literally drove 
down through clouds, having mixed 
feelings about them blocking the hair- 
raising views of 3,000 to 4,000 foot 
drops on a very narrow road where 
passing oncoming trucks is a very tricky 
undertaking. There are crosses erected 
at the side of the road where trucks 
have gone over the edge. We were told 
of a BBC crew who had a fatal accident 
on these roads just a year ago. But the 
adrenalin was worth it — we came 
through the clouds to find a virtual 
paradise. Tangerines, papayas, pine- 
apples, cocoa leaves — growing all 
around us in a warm, humid environ- 
ment with real air to breathe! All this 
only 5 hours (50 miles) from the Alti- 
plano. 

Another day’s travel found us deep 
in the jungle at the only hotel for miles 
(a run-down dump which had seen bet- 


ter years) run by a man who claimed 
and did seem to have a gold mine in his 
backyard. This was our Base of Opera- 
tions and Drinking Hole for filming 
“The 14th of September” — a village 
formed by Altiplano Amayrans. It was a 
very communal place where everybody 
gets together to build a new school- 
house, or a road to the main road, etc. 
After a week of a very pleasant shoot 
amongst very friendly people, we moved 
down the road until we ran out of 
bridges and had to transfer to dugout 
canoe to get to Guani — a town with an 
incredible pioneering backwoods look 
about it. From here on, the only way of 
getting around (other than mule train) 
was on an uncompleted road being built 
by a fanatical, chauvinistic Dominican 
monk — Father Tex. We stayed at his 
military-style work camp. At 6 a.m. a 
very distorted, scratched version of Ave 
Maria is played over the camp’s P.A. 
system and at 6:30 The Yellow Rose of 
Texas makes sure you’re up and going. 
But to give Father Tex credit — building 
roads there is next to impossible. To get 
anywhere in a reasonably straight line 
means scaling innumerable mountains 
and just as many valleys under very 
dangerous conditions. Approximately 
100 miles, covering 50 miles straight- 
line-distance will take four to five years 
to build. Father Tex gets funding from 
groups like OXFAM, and workers from 
the universities who would otherwise be 
drafted into the army. 


After filming road building opera- 
tions, it took us three days to get back 
to La Paz. This time we had a super 
view of the mountain passes and did a 
considerable amount of filming. We had 
a camera mount made at Father Tex’ 
machine shop to get some truck POV 
shots. Back in La Paz (our first shower 
in 10 days) we spent a week huffing and 
puffing around getting some pickup 
shots and some aerials. 

It was here that we seriously con- 
sidered going to Chile to cover the 
revolution — little realizing we couldn’t 
have made it (alive, anyway). We flew 
back through Lima and filmed a mass 
wedding of 120 couples. September 
19th we flew back to Toronto only to 
have one day off before a 2-week shoot 
in the Maritimes! 


The equipment on the shoot was as 
follows: Arri BL with 10-100mm Ziess, 
Arri S with prime lenses; lighting — port- 
able light bounced off white sackcloth; 
film — Eastmancolor negative (at very 
high prices through Bolivian Customs); 
sound — Nagra 4.2; Sun made available 
through the occasional offering to 
Mother Earth. 


Richard Stringer on camera, David Springbett on sound, shooting at Balancing tripods and crew on the edge of a precipice 
Altiplano 
David with the still-dry Nagra 4.2 


On location® 
BOLIVIA 


Roadside cross commemorating the BBC crew 


Director Tony Mayer and Richard Stringer 


Richard and David surrounded by fascinated Amayrans, with BBC 
director Tony Mayer in foreground 
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TECHNICAL NEWS 


Super 8 Lab Service 


Following up last issue’s report on the 
Super 8 Sound System, I began to 
wonder what kind of lab services were 
available for the professional or budding 
professional Super 8 filmmaker, for the 
greatest remaining drawback to Super 
8 production has been the lack of com- 
prehensive post-production services. By 
phone, I discovered that many labs offer 
basic services, including processing of 
Ektachrome stocks and contact printing 
for duplication. But after that, when we 
become interested in optical effects like 
fades and dissolves, A-B Roll printing, 
timing and colour correction, inter- 
negatives for repeat printing, title super- 
imposition, freeze frames, skip frames 
and all those other goodies that make a 
film look far better if used properly, it 
becomes difficult to find a lab to help 
you out. 

But I did find one. Bellevue-Pathé 
Ltd. under the direction of Murray 
Fallin, has hand-built equipment that 
can accomplish all these effects and 
more. A talk with Mr. Fallin is probably 
one of the best ways to determine just 
how worthwhile Super 8 filmmaking can 
be, since he seems to be the one person 
who can offer all necessary services. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing he 
told me is that it isn’t necessary to get 
involved in A-B roll printing at all to 
produce duplicates of your film that do 
not show splices or frame lines. If your 
editing is done with a workprint and the 
original is properly prepared, with ten 
extra frames between each shot, five at 
the end and five at the start of the next, 
then the optical printer can be set to 
“skip print” over these splice areas, and 
the resuli is a print without those an- 
noying lines. 

Internegatives, masters and prints are 
standard procedures, and other available 
effects include cropping, double or 
multi-frame printing, conversion from 
18 to 24 F.P.S., reverse sections, split 
screen and pans. Under auxiliary Super 8 
services are listed magnetic sound 
striping, sound transfers, and edge num- 
bered leader, Pathé has the No-En pro- 
cess and cartridge loading facilities for 
Technicolour Cartridges, Kodak Super 8 
Cassettes, and Fairchild Cartridges. 

The No-En treatment, especially 
valuable for Super 8 cartridges and for 
any continuous-run film, treats the film 
to resist friction and conditions it to 
retain flexibility. Vacuumate is a 
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vapour-in-film process to treat and lub- 
ricate a print for longer life. If old films 
are not too badly shrunken and the 
sprocket holes are in good condition, a 
Vacuumate treatment can rejuvenate 
the film for duplication. Unlike surface 
applications, Vacuumate will not wear 
off but will last the life of the film. 

I was unable to find as complete a 
list of services offered anywhere, so it 
looks like if you’ve got serious Super 8 
filmmaking to do, Pathé is where you 
ought to be. There is a price list avail- 
able and a booklet by Mr. Fallin on 
background material on Super 8 pro- 
duction. Write or call Bellevue-Pathé, 
9 Brockhouse Road, Toronto 14, 
259-7811. 


New wireless microphone 
system from Cinequip 


The Swintek Mark IV Wireless Micro- 
phone System meets the most exacting 
requirements of the professional 
cinematographer. Modern design tech- 
niques have been used extensively to 
guarantee the utmost in dependability 
and quality sound reproduction. The 
system consists of a receiver, trans- 
mitter, and carrying case. 

The transmitter, about the size of a 
pack of cigarettes, and weighing only 
five ounces, can easily be concealed in 
costumes or placed in a shirt pocket. 
Microphones may be hand-held or 
lavalier type. A standard transistor 
radio battery powers the transmitter 
and a flexible 18-inch wire serves as the 
antenna. The receiver provides three 
simultaneous audio outputs at various 
levels. A phone jack and volume control 
are provided for monitoring the audio 
signal with a headset. A light-emitting 
diode indicates the transmission is being 
received. 

Any number of transmitters may be 
operated with a single receiver as long as 
only one transmitter is on at a time. In 
order to operate simultaneously more 
than one transmitter, one complete 
Mark IV system is needed for each 
channel. Two or more Swintek Mark 
IV’s in use at the same time must 
Operate on slightly different fre- 
quencies. 

According to Don Hall of Cinequip, 
the Swintek system completely elim- 
inates all the problems previously in- 
curred with wireless microphone sys- 
tems, as it is impervious to external FM 


noise and other interference. 

Further information, including rental 
and purchase prices are available from 
Cinequip, 41 Scollard Street, Toronto. 
(416) 920-5424, or 1382 Main Street, 
North Vancouver B.C. (604) 980-3022. 


The amazing reality of 
colour portable VTR 
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Braun Electric of Canada has introduced 
a complete portable Colour VTR and 
Camera combination that retails for 
some $7000. The outstanding quality of 
the system is matched by its compact 
size and an automatic assemble edit 
system that allows simplified shooting 
and absolutely accurate edits between 
shots, with no roll-overs. 

The system means that anyone can 
videotape 26 minutes on a reel of low- 
cost 1/4-inch tape on battery power or 
AC and get full-colour playback instant- 
ly on any standard TV set. The tape can 
be erased and reused hundreds of times. 
In addition to automatic editing the 
system features sound dubbing and stop 
action similar to that seen in television 
replays of sports events. 

The camera is comparable in size to 
today’s Super 8 movie cameras. The 6 
to 1 zoom has an automatic, servo- 
controlled iris which varies the aperture 
of the f/2 lens to compensate for vary- 
ing light levels. A 600-ohm microphone 
is built-in and provision is provided for 
plugging in an external microphone. The 
very lightweight camera (5.7 lb.) is 
usable with any colour VTR. The 
Portable VTR weighs 16 lbs. running 
1/4’ tape at 10 ips. Resolution is more 
than 230 lines. 

For further information contact 
Braun Electric Canada Ltd., 3269 
American Drive, Mississauga, Ontario. 
(416) 677-3243. 


Low cost replacement heads 
for Auricon-type cameras 
Alex L. Clark Ltd. announces new low- 


cost record-playback heads that will fit 
the Auricon, Auricon conversion, 


Cinema Products Cameras, Frezzolini, 
Yoder and Wilcam Conversions. Roy 
Ramsdale, President of Alex L. Clark 
Ltd., said, ““Up to now the Canadian 
cameraman has been at a tremendous 
disadvantage when a breakdown occurs 
with magnetic heads. The replacement 
price has been enormous and the down 
time necessary has been three to four 
weeks, as the head must be shipped 
back to Hollywood for repair. The new 
low-cost head has been thoroughly 
tested by our technicians and has 
proved to be as good if not better than 
the heads supplied to date. The price of 
the new heads is close to the repair cost 
of the old heads.” 

Price of the new head is $545.00 
Duty Free, Federal Sales Tax Included, 
while the regular Auricon replacement 
head is retailing for $805.00 on the 
Canadian market. 

For further information contact Alex 
L. Clark Ltd., 3751 Bloor Street West, 
Islington Ontario, M9A 1A2. (416) 
231-5691. 


Electron-optical image intensifier 
for night cinematography 


ee) 

Filming at night with no illumation 
other than the moon and stars, which 
may even be obscured by light clouds, is 
now possible using an electron-optical 
image intensifier developed by a Dutch 
company. This is a universal unit which 
can be used in combination with any 16 
or 35mm or television camera. 

The unit consists basically of three 
electron-optical image intensifier tubes, 
between which the image is relayed by 
fibre optics. 

The very faint luminance collected 
by the front optics on the first tube is 
intensified electron-optically and relay- 
ed to the second and third tubes, result- 
ing in a bright and luminous image on 
the anode screen of the third tube. This 
image is relayed onto a film or television 
tube by a collimating lens and a camera 
lens. The intensification obtained with 


the unit is between 3,000 and 5,000 
times, depending on the camera lens 
used. 

This impressive system has already 
been used for making television news 
reels, by customs and border patrols, for 
airport security, for scientific films used 
in observation of animals, films using 
electron microscopes and for filming 
evening sporting events. 

For further information contact: 
Royal Netherlands Embassy, 275 Slater 
Street, 3rd Floor, Ottawa Ontario K1P 
5H9. 


No more glue-spilling for 
hot splicers 


Once in a while an item comes in for 
Technical News of such major im- 
portance that we cannot overlook it, 
even though we do weight the column 
to products that are being distributed in 
Canada specifically. But how can we 
ignore a new Bottle Well Attachment 
that fits all Maier-Hancock portable hot 
film splicers? This rugged unit, com- 
patible in design and finish to M-H 
splicers, eliminates accidental spillage 
and can be positioned anywhere on any 
edge of the base most convenient for 
the operator. It simply hooks onto 
splicer base and is held firmly in place 
by two thumb set-screws. The adjust- 
ment plate, which is slid under splicer 
base and hooked on opposite edge of 
base, spans either width or length of all 
M-H splicers. 

For further information: C. Brown, 
Maier-Hancock Industries, 13212 Ray- 
mer Ave., North Hollywood, California 
91605. 


Harris Kirshenbaum 


Mr. R.D. Russell appointed 
at Alex L. Clark 


Alex L. Clark Ltd. is pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of Mr. R.D. 
Russell to Vice-President of Sales for 
the Province of Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Mr. Russell brings many 
years of experience to the executive 
staff of Alex L. Clark Ltd. 


News from Cinema 
Products Corporation 


Cinema Products Corp. has moved to 
new and larger quarters as of Feb. 25, 
1974. The expansion was caused by 
stepped up production demands for the 
CP-16 camera product line. A formal 
“Open House” at the new plant will 
take place on April 22, 1974 at 8:30 
P.M. All those participating in the 
SMPTE conference (scheduled to open 
on that day) as well as everyone else in 
the professional motion picture industry 
are cordially invited to attend. Any 
Cinema Canada readers planning to be 
in the area at that time are invited to 
contact us about reporting to the maga- 
zine on the proceedings. 


Among new items being produced 
by Cinema Products Corp. is the 
CP-16R, a new 16mm Reflex TV news- 
film/documentary camera system. The 
CP-16R features: Mirror Shutter, set at 
a 45 degree angle, and geared to rotate 
at half speed. The mirror shutter stops 
automatically in viewing position; 
Standard Reflex Viewfinder, fixed in 
orientation, is located approximately 1” 
back of the film plane. The standard 
viewfinder may be replaced with an 
“orientable” erect image viewfinder. 
The lens mount is a unique miniaturized 
BNCR mount, with professional-type 
positive locking ring. A lens adapter is 
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available for Arri 16-mounted lenses. 

Crystal controlled sync speeds are 24 
or 25, and variable speeds are 12, 16, 
20, 28, 32, and 36 f.p.s. End of film, 
battery condition and out of sync warn- 
ing lights appear in the viewfinder. The 
internal mechanism of the CP-16R is 
identical to non-reflex models. System 
accessories are interchangeable between 
reflex and non-reflex models (e.g. maga- 
zines, Crystasound, Auxiliary Side 
Cover, 3XL Magnetic Record/Playback 
head, Pre-Amplifier for condenser mics, 
etc.) Further information is available 
from Canadian distributor Alex L. 
Clark, 3751 Bloor St. W., Islington On- 
tario, or Cinema Products Corp. in the 
U.S. 

There is a new shoulder pod available 
for the CP-16 cameras. The new pod is 
compact and lightweight, constructed of 
molded fiberglass and cushioned with a 
foam pad. Its built-in 17 degree slope is 
designed to accommodate the normal 
human shoulder slope and provide the 
cameraman with an extra measure of 
comfort and ease in on-shoulder opera- 
tion. The shoulder pod is adjustable 
front-to-back as well as side-to-side. 

A new 400-foot magazine has been 
announced for all cameras that present- 
ly utilize the Mitchell-type magazine. 
The new PLC-4 magazine is made of 
high impact glass-filled Lexan (an ex- 


tremely rugged material used in the 
manufacture of hard hats and football 
helmets) which eliminates the problem 
of film spotting caused by particles of 
magnesium adhering to the film emul- 
sion. It’s a compartment-type magazine 
using 200 or 400 foot cores, or daylight 
load spools. Hinged doors provide quick 
access for loading and unloading. The 
PLC-4 magazine is compatible with 
either of the conventional screw-down 
fastening methods or the unique Cinema 
Products snap latch stud technique. 

A new front lens support for Mitchell 
Mark II and S35R cameras which allows 
these units to accept all BNCR-type 
lenses has been announced. The new 
Mark II/S35R “hard front’? conversion 
completes Cinema Products imple- 
mentation of a filming system whereby 
all of the leading and most popular 
cameras used in 35mm cinematography 
(such as the SPR, BNCR, Arri 2C, 
35BL, and Cinema Products own new 
XR35 lightweight studio camera) all 
have a compatible lens system. Any 
lenses in BNCR-type mounts can now 
be used interchangeably with any of 
these cameras. 

Information on all these products 
from Cinema Products Corporation, at 
their new address, 2037 Granville 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025. 
Telephone number (213) 478-0711. 


CLASSIFIED 


AURICON “Pro-600” CAMERA, in- 
cluding: 2 Film Magazines, Auto- 
Parallax Viewfinder, 3-Lens Turret, 
Critical Ground-glass Focussing, Tele- 
finder Optical System with rear Eye- 
piece, Lens and Turret “Blimping. 
Hood”, Auxiliary Folding Sunshade, 1- 
inch and 15mm Ektar Lenses, 63mm 
finder lens, 6 lens mattes for viewfinder, 
carrying case for camera and film maga- 
zines, Auricon heavy duty tripod with 


carrying case. All equipment like new. 
| $2150.00 Phone (416) 425-4841. 


DARING CAMERAMAN WANTED: 
For six-month voyage, under sail, Hong 


Kong to South America. (416) 
920-3495. 
FOR SALE: BEAULIEU- RI16B, 


17-85mm zoom, 10mm lens, battery, 
handgrip, charger; never used, $1700. 
Write S.R. Productions, 216 N. Algoma 
St., Thunder Bay Ontario or phone 
(807) 344-8265. 


constant-speed motor, 12-120 Angeni- 
eux lens, body only slightly used, 2-200 
foot magazines, 2 nicad batteries, hold- 
er, cable, charger, sunshade, filter 
holder. All new $6200. Also 2-400 foot 
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FOR SALE: ACL, Complete with | 


magazines available for ACL, $1495 
each. 

A set of Featherlites. 
stands, barndoors and 
$325. In aluminum case. 


1 Fleximount. New $325. Excellent for 
hand-held shots with 16 and 35mm 
cameras. Floating camera action. Call 
Bob at 364-7930, 6 p.m. - 8 p.m. 


FOR SALE: Arriflex BL Accessories. 
APEC metering system, complete door 
and optics. New at $1700. Selling for 
$1200.TYPE B EXTENSION Viewfinder. 
New$800.Selling for $690. Colin Brad- 
bury, 255 East 40th, Vancouver. (604) 
437-9006. 


FOR SALE — Eclair NPR camera, all 
accessories, NCE tripod, also Beaulieu 
16mm Reflex camera. Reasonable price. 
(416) 921-3930. 


FOR SALE: Eclair NPR, 3 magazines, 
Crystal power pack, chargers, matte 
box, filters, case. With or without zoom. 
Just overhauled at factory. $6400. With 
zoom $6800. Phone (416) 284-8416. 


FOR SALE: CANON SOUND 
SCOOPIC, single system with 2 channel 


3 units with 
scrims. New 


For Sale: 16 Arri ST with lenses, tripod, 
batteries, etc. Three years old. Nagra 
4.2L. Contact: Stephen Best, (416) 
921-8006. 


NEED: 200-foot magazine for the Beau- 
lieu R16B and a 10mm Angenieux lens. 
Call (416) 881-0703. Mr. Schneider. 


Alan Gordon Enterprises 
announces new MP-30 
portable 35mm projector 


for assignments that require portability 


combined with top-quality  per- 
formance. It can serve the office or 
home, school or college, screening room 
or advertising agency. The MP-30 can 
easily be equipped with a Xenon lamp- 
house for long throws and offers op- 
tional 6000 foot reels with power take- 
up. 
For additional details: Alan Gordon 
Enterprises Inc., 1430 N. Cahuenga 
Blvd., Hollywood California 90028. 
(213) 466-3561. 


auto sound amplifier, Electric eye, push 
button open focus iris, 12-78mm zoom, 
cases filters, etc. 2 Years old. $5750. 
New price $8400. Phone (416) 
284-8216. 


FOR SALE: for industry or teaching 
purposes. Arriflex 35mm camera, Cine- 
mascope conversion, Ultrascope lens, 
constant speed motor, all accessories, 
other cameras, tripods, quartz lights, 
stands, Reavasound equipment, 8-plate 
KEM Editing Table with 2 picture 
heads, Keller Editing Table, Siemens 
double system projector with recording 
module (16mm), Viscomat 16mm Pro- 
cessor (with water control) 3 Cine 
recorders, optical printing machine, 16 
and 35mm hot splicers, rewinds, 5000 
reels, plus dollies, booms, Ampex VTR 
colour recorder and monitor with 
colour camera. Call Chris. (416) 
751-7018. Cash only. 


Tired of the daily struggle with backbreaking 
body braces, unwieldy tripods, and heavy, 
poorly balanced cameras? Tired of dangling 
power and sound cables? Encumbered by 
quickly exhausted battery packs? Frustrated 
by a noisy camera movement? Annoyed with 
“tack-on’”’ sound equipment? Feeling crushed 
under the weight of it all? 

We, at Cinema Products, believe that we have 
designed a unified camera and sound system 
that will solve all of these problems. 

Take backaches, for instance. Backaches 
may sound funny to some people. To a TV- 
newsfilm cameraman they’re no joke. More 
and more TV-newsfilm cameramen have been 
reporting severe and crippling backache con- 
ditions as a result of carrying heavy and poorly 
balanced cameras, mounted on ; 


uncomfortable body braces, Gm 
over many long a 
hours. 4 

The CP-16/A 


16mm camera 


has been de- eS et a 
= ~ >< : 
~\ a ve 


signed and specially 
balanced for convenient 
on-the-shoulder shooting. 
It weighs a little less than 17 pounds when fully 
equipped. And “fully equipped” means fully. 
With 400-ft. magazine loaded with 400 feet of 
film. With a 12-120mm Angenieux zoom lens. 
With a plug-in Nicad battery pack. With a criti- 
cally accurate crystal-controlled DC servo- 
motor for single and double system sync 
sound. Plus the Crystasound recording system 
with built-in amplifier. That’s right. Less than 
17 pounds! 

As for noisy camera movement problems, 
you've got to “not hear” the CP-16/A to believe 
how quietly it runs. Our sound tests show 
approximately 31 dB at 3 feet. But the real 


comme or 
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sound test is your professional ear, and the 
actual quality of the sound recording. 

Out-of-sync problems? Our CP-16/A is 
crystal-controlled to the extremely critical tol- 
erances required by cordless double system 
recording, with a frame rate accuracy of +15 
parts per million over a temperature range of 
0-140° F. And if something should go wrong, the 
easily visible out-of-sync 
warning lamp, located 
at the front of the 
camera, will instantly 
light up. 

As for magazine capa- 
city, the CP-16/A accepts 
standard 400-ft. and 1200- 
ft. Mitchell-type maga- 
zines, and we even 
designed a special lock- 
ing stud so that maga- 
zines can be easily and 
instantly snapped on and off the camera. 

Then there is the power supply problem. 
There are no lost shots with our rechargeable 
plug-in Nicad battery pack. It snaps instantly 

in and out of the camera body, and drives 
>. ‘ from 3200 to 4000 feet of film on 
Wi / a single charge. That’s a lot of 
footage from a little battery pack 
which weighs a mere sixteen 
ounces. It is so compact—a spare, 
fully charged battery pack will slip 
easily into your shirt pocket. Andit also 
— powers the CP-16/A sound 
<> system. 
f ol Lately, more and more 

*y : TV-newsfilm and docu- 

mentary cameramen 

have had to ‘“‘go it 

alone,” with the respon- 

sibility of capturing both 

picture and sound. Designed 

and engineered from an overall total 

systems approach, our CP-16/A with Crysta- 
sound makes it seem almost easy. 

The Crystasound amplifier is part of the 
camera, and it is powered from the same 
battery pack. Switchable, variable compres- 
sion Automatic Gain Control let’s you concen- 
trate on filming the event. The headphone 
monitoring channel automatically switches 
from live mike to playback when the camera is 
turned on. We’ve even provided a special line 
feed to a tape recorder for those instances 
where the cameraman is recording simultane- 
ously for TV and radio. The built-in amplifier 
has two microphone inputs and one line input, 


The New CP-16/A 
(with Crystasound). 


A Cameraman’s 
Kind of Camera. 


now 
available 


SUPER: I6 


Format 


all with independent volume control. Other 
features include automatic bias level, with no 
adjustment required, preview switch, VU meter, 
and low power consumption. 

Our Crystasound recording system features 
a special record and playback head, encapsu- 
lated in the same module to guarantee abso- 
lute alignment for its entire life. 


Should 
you need an 
auxiliary 
mixer, our 
Crystasound 
auxiliary 
mixer fea- 
tures: four 
channels of 
mike input, 
one 
channel 
of 
line input, and one condenser mike channel. It 
also features individual and master volume 
controls as well as switchable AGC. 

For the TV-newsfilm cameraman, the name 
of the game is lightweight, extremely mobile 
and reliable equipment, so that he can capture 
the spontaneous live feel of a news event as 
it happens. We are confident that the CP-16/A 
provides just that. 

With no backaches. 


Alex L. Clark Limited 


(416) 231-5691 


MAIN OFFICE: _ 3751 Bloor St. W., Islington 678, Ont. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 1070 Bleury St., Montreal 128, Que. 
7104 Hunterwood Rd. N.W., Calgary 51, Alta. 


VANCOUVER 


Canadian Features Arriving 
in B.C. 


British Columbia film audiences can 
look forward to thirteen (count ’em) 
feature films this spring and summer. In 
a recent visit to the West Coast the 
CFDC announced the release of the 
following films by Odeon, Famous 
Players, and independent theatres. Al- 
though the films are familiar in the East, 
it will give the West Coast the oppor- 
tunity to see the variety and develop- 
ment in the Canadian Film Industry. 

Recent arrivals and coming attrac- 
tions are: Kamouraska, Paperback Hero, 
Slipstream, U-Turn, Keep It In The 
Family, The Visitor, Wolf Pen Principle, 
The Pyx, Loving and Laughing, Alien 
Thunder, The Inbreaker, The Appren- 
ticeship of Duddy Kravitz and Christina. 

Christina premiered with a reception 
at the Bay Shore Inn, with proceeds of 
the gate ($12.50 a ticket) going to the 
Variety Club charities. The film is a 
“what did she do?” rather than a ‘“‘who 
dun it?’ and the plot could have been 
written for Alfred Hitchock. Although 
the film generally lacks suspense, (ex- 
cept for one excellent moment) it re- 
mains entertaining throughout. Chris- 
tina was produced by Trevor Wallace, 
and stars Barbara Perkins. 

Another local (if Alberta is local) 
film premiered was The Visitor, distrib- 
uted by Bob Elliot Companies. Elliot 
seems to be the key man in distribution 
on the West Coast. His company handles 
16mm as well as 35mm films. His own 
film The Inbreaker opens here on May 
16. 

Michael Spencer, when announcing 
the arrival of the films remarked ‘‘The 
Canadian feature film industry will only 
be established on a permanent basis if 
theatre patrons in good numbers go to 
see Canadian Movies. West Coast audi- 
ences have never had such a good oppor- 
tunity to support the industry as they 
will have in the next two months, and 
they have extra reason — three of the 
films were produced in British Columbia 
and one in Alberta.” 


B.C.F.LA. 


Slipstream, which opens here shortly, 
was previewed at the first 1974 meeting 
of the British Columbia Film Industry 
Association. Also screened was a 35mm 
theatrical short called Collage by 
Nicholas Allan-Wolfe. Both films were 
well received by the film community 
audience. Bruce McLeod pointed out 
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that actors should not be neglected 
when the kudos are handed out for the 
fine Canadian films that are being made. 
Later Bruce McLeod was elected to a 
one year term as Director for the 
B.C.F.I1.A. Art Steadman, Patricia 
Robertson, and Ralph Umbarger were 
elected for 3 year terms. Rowdyman 
was screened at the second meeting on 
March 12, and guests were Michael 
Spencer, and Tom Shandel, who report- 
ed on the presentation of his B.C. brief 
to the CRTC. 


Pacific Cinematheque 


Audiences who have a desire to see 
other kinds of filmmaking will now be 
able to see programs from the West 
Coast in Pacific Cinematheque’s screen 
study series. Among the programs offer- 
ed are three films by Tom Braidwood 
(Backbone, Willow, Wind from the 
West); the films of David Rimmer, 
Imaged Dream by Bill Roxborough, The 
Politics of Perception by Kirk Tougas, 
The Bridal Shower by Sandy Wilson, 
Aaeon by Al Razutis, and Rocco 
Brothers by Peter Bryant. 

Pacific Cinematheque has prepared 
excellent program materials on the films 
available and for upcoming programs. 
For information contact: Pacific Cine- 
matheque, 1145 W. Georgia St., Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Pacific Film Co-Operative 


The Pacific Film Co-operative had its 
first official meeting as a co-op on 
March 3rd, 1974. Six directors were 
elected to office. The Co-operative is 
composed of 27 members and its aims 
are production and distribution of films. 
Several irons are in the fire. Guy Berger- 
on, from Association Cooperative des 
Productions Audio-Visuelles was on 
hand to advise the Co-operative at its 
initial meeting. 


B.C. films screened in Quebec 


Byron Black’s second feature film, The 
Holy Assassin, will have its all-infinity 
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The Holy Assassin 


Peter Bryant 


premiere at La Cinémathéque Qué- 
bécoise. It is the last of a series of 
British Columbia films being screened at 
the Cinémathéque. 

The Holy Assassin is a science-fiction 
melodrama monster movie, and a char- 
acter assassination of some primitive 
earthlings. It was produced from May, 
1972 through February, 1974 on a 
minimal documentary budget and the 
post-production was financed by a Can- 
ada Council Film Grant. 


Cinevision establishes 
Vancouver office 


Most of Vancouver’s film and television 
community attended a very successful 
cocktail party on January 31st to 
launch Cinevision’s new Vancouver of- 
fice at Panorama Studios in West Van- 
couver. 

In attendance on the Panorama’s 
large Stage A were several government 
representatives as well as members from 
every branch of the film and television 
industries on the West Coast. 

Formerly, cameras for the West 
Coast industry were supplied from 
Toronto, but being supplied from an 
office two thousand miles away with a 
three hour time difference has had its 
difficulties. Most appreciative of the 
move are the production managers. In 
the past, they have had to cope with 
problems like shipping costs higher than 
rental invoices and erratic deliveries of 
the air carriers. 

The new Vancouver office is backed 
by Canada’s largest rental inventory, 
including the complete line of Pana- 
vision equipment. Permanently based in 
Vancouver are a Panavision PSR and 
hard front Arri, an Arri 2C with Blimp, 
a 16 BL, a 16 ST, together with a full 
assortment of lenses and accessories as 
well as a full compliment of Nagra and 
other sound equipment. Direct line tele- 
type service in the Vancouver office 
links all Cinevision branches im- 
mediately to fill any request for addi- 
tional equipment and accessories which 
will be forwarded immediately. 

Situated with William F. White Ltd., 
a long established rental house of light- 
ing and grip equipment, Gerry Sohy, 
formerly of Cinevision’s Toronto office, 
will manage the new West Coast office. 
Any enquiries should be addressed to 
Cinevision, 2280 Folkstone Way, P.O. 
Box 91321, West Vancouver, B.C. Tele- 
phone (604) 926-7784, Telex 043 
52690¢° 


Eumig, pioneers in the development of 
8mm /Super 8 sound projectors have set a new 
standard in high fidelity sound reproduction... 
constant quality performance. Eumig’s new sound 
projectors, the 800 Series, are the fulfillment of more 
than fifty years of experience in projection design. 

The result is a particularly favourable performance / 
price relationship with a range of models to match 
your particular Super 8 or Dual 8 projection needs. 
Eumig design innovations will give you pictures that 
are infinitely sharper and brighter, plus rich full- 
fidelity living sound. 


The 
Sound | 


eumid . 
MARKS RonOI0 


Dual8 SOUND projector SS 
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EUMIG MARK S 810D — an all round, Dual 8 
Sound Projector specially aimed at simple, reliable 
use without limiting its versatility. It can play back 
and record sound on all 8mm or Super 8 magnetic 
striped films; an obvious advantage as many 8mm 
films can be resurrected with the addition of sound. 


Features include: VARIO EUPRONET fl.3, 15-30mm 
zoom lens /pre-heated 12V, 100W Dichroic reflector Tungsten 
Halogen Lamp /manual Sound-on-Sound recording /fully 
automatic threading with 600 ft. capacity /adjusts automatically 
to the Standard Sound Separation 18 fps for Super 8 or 56 fps 
for Standard 8 /monitoring through incorporated speaker with 
adjustable volume /new convenient control lights, Red for 
recording, Amber for Sound-on-Sound recording. 


In U.S.A. Write: 


EUMIG (U.S.A.) Inc., 


Lake Success Business Park, 
225 Community Drive, 
11020. 


Great Neck, N.Y. 


MAYS Bini 


MARK S 810D LUX — all the features of the 
810D but comes with the super sharp, highly 
corrected, fl. 0, 18 to 28mm zoom lens. 


MARK S 807 — for Super 8 films only — fl. 6, 
17-30mm VARIO EUPRONET lens /12V 75W 
Dichroic reflector Tungsten Halogen lamp, 
preheated for longer life /manual Sound-on-Sound 
recording /fully automatic threading with 600 ft. 
Capacity. 


Full details available by writing: 


CG W. CARSEN CoO. LTD. 


31 SCARSDALE ROAD « DON MILLS * ONTARIO * CANADA M3B 2R2 


QUEBEC 


Feature production 
slow down in Québec 


Because of cautious CFDC measures and 
restricted investments from _ private 
sources, feature film production has 
considerably slowed down in the private 
sector in Québec. 

A few features received approval 
from the government corporation, but 
the producers are having a hard time 
getting technical services agreements 
and cash flow. 

George Kaczender’s Micro Blues is in 
the pre-production stage, but nothing is 
finalised on the financial side. The film 
is from a script by Kaczender and 
Douglas Bowie, and is to be produced 
by his own Montreal company. 

Claude Jutra’s Pour le meilleur ou 
pour le pire did not go into production 
as planned, Pierre Lamy is still looking 
for investors. 

Alain Chartrand, who was assistant 
director on Les Ordres, Michel Brault’s 
feature, will be shooting La Piastre in 
early May. From a script by Diane 
Cailhier and Alain Chartrand, the film 
will be produced by Marc Daigle for 
PAssociation coopérative des produc- 
tions audio-visuelles (ACPAV). Shoot is 
planned in 16mm color to be blown up 
to 35mm, with Francois Beauchemin 
on camera, Claude Beaugrand/sound; 
Brigitte Sauriol/script. Cast includes 
Jacques Godin (O.K. Laliberté, Michéle 
Magny (La Chambre Blanche and Taur- 
eau), Paule  Baillargeon (Montréal 
Blues), Claude Gauthier (Les Ordres), J. 
Léo Gagnon (Les Dernieres Fiangailles) 
and Rachel Cailhier (Les Maudits 
Sauvages). Total budget: $115,000. 

Denys Arcand is shooting Gina on 
location in Louisville, a small municipal- 
ity some 60 miles outside of Montréal. 
It is to be an intricate plot with two 
different story lines. One is about a 
crew filming a political documentary on 
textile workers. This should be Arcand’s 
final statement on the now famous On 
Est Au Coton affair — the other line 
deals with a stripper who performs in a 
local bar. Celine Lomez will play Gina 
the stripper, André Gagnon (director of 
photography on L’Infonie Inachevée) is 
playing the fictive news cameraman and 
Carol Faucher (previously co-editor of 
New Canadian Film) was cast as sound- 
person. The shooting schedule was plan- 
ned for 40 days. Alain Dostie — director 
of photography, Jacques Méthé — assis- 
tant director, Serge Beauchemin — 
sound. Pierre Lamy is executive pro- 
ducer for Les Productions Carle-Lamy. 
Distribution will be handled by Société 
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Nouvelle de Cinématographie. 

Claude Fournier directed La Pomme, 
La Queue et Les Pepins, a comedy in 
the style of Les Deux Femmes en Or. 
The film stars Donald Lautrec (Les 
Chats Bottes) and Han Masson. Claude 
Fournier and Marie-Josee Raymond are 
heading a small crew (non-union) which 
started a conflict with Syndicat Nation- 
al du Cinéma, the local union. A lot of 
technicians are out of work, and Four- 
nier’s decision to have a non-union crew 
was far from welcome. A protest was 
organised by the union in front of Rose 
Films, the production company. 
Fournier is doing the camerawork in 
16mm to be blown up to 35mm. The 
budget is said to be extremely low, in 
the neighborhood of $50,000. Ironic- 
ally, this feature might be released be- 
fore Alien Thunder, Fournier’s big- 
budget movie, which has been delayed 
again and again for a year now. (The 
original English version of Alien Thun- 
der is playing in western Canada at press 
time, and a Québec release is immin- 
ent. —ed.) 

There is a lot going on at the NFB’s 
French unit. Pierre Perreault is working 
on his huge Baie James/Abitibi project. 
The final result might become two or 
three features on northern Québec and 
the native peoples inhabiting the area. It 
is a study of man in a direct cinema 
approach. Bernard Gosselin was camera- 
person, Paul Larose is producer, and 
Claire Boyer, Suzanne Demers and 
Monique Fortier are editing. 

Marcel Carriére has completed Trois 
innocents en Chine, a documentary that 
was shot during the month he followed 
a Canadian ping pong team across the 
Republic of China. Jacques Bobet is 
producing. Alain Dostie was the camera- 
person and Serge Beauchemin did the 
sound. 

George Dufaux, well known for 
being director of photography on NFB 
features, directed A votre santé, a 
feature length documentary shot in a 
hospital emergency ward. The film is 
115 minutes long and it will soon be 
seen on the CBC’s French network. 


Werner Nold finished editing La 
Gammick, a feature directed by Jacques 
Godbout, and produced by Marc Beau- 
det (Mon Oncle Antoine, Taureau, O.K. 
Laliberté) for the NFB. Jean-Pierre La- 
chapelle was director of photography. 
The plot is based on the actual murder 
of a New York Mafia boss by a Québec 
gunman. Distribution is in an idling 
stage. (Perhaps because of Columbia's 
imminent demise in Canada. — ed.) 


Recent Québec releases 


Bingo, Jean-Claude Lord’s third feature, 
was released throughout Québec last 
week and it was kindly received by the 
critics. As for the public, only figures 
will tell and it is too early yet for 
conclusive grosses. (Mutual Films claims 
it’s doing well. — ed.) The film is a 
politically oriented feature in the Costa- 
Gavras tradition. It has all the glossy, 
flawless characteristics that you might 
expect from a _ half-a-million dollar 
movie done by such professionals as 
Jean-Claude Lebreque, Claude Larue, 
and Louis Lombardo, who handled the 
special effects department. It has an 
international cast, including Willie 
Lamothe and Alexandra Stewart. A fine 
commercial feature that uses Québec as 
a background, rather than a source of 
inspiration as the films of Arcand, Le- 
febvre or Frappier. 

Société Nouvelle de Cinématographie 
(same as Ciné-Art. — ed.) released Il 
était une fois dans |’Est, André Bras- 
sard’s first feature film. Based on Michel 
Tremblay’s plays, the storyline is a 
blend of different situations encounter- 
ed by his characters. The film is ex- 
tremely well cast and the acting is near 
perfect. It received a mild reception 
from the critics, but it is doing tremen- 
dously good business in Montréal. It 
should be released soon in other major 
Québec centres. An English-subtitled 
version is also being made right now. 


Willie Lamothe (centre) in Bingo 
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Cry of the Wild is being released 
across the country, after a surprisingly 
good run in the States. It is said to be 
doing well in Montréal, where it is play- 
ifg in two versions (French and English) 


in separate theatres. This film was 
shown at Cannes last year and it wasn’t 
given a single chance until after that 
All-American success. Variety and box- 
office figures rule our industry ... ask 
Bill Mason. 


Montréal Blues, a film directed by 
Pascal Gélinas that was completed over 
a year ago, was released by France Films 
at their St-Denis theatre. It is playing on 
weekends as a midnight show. From a 
screenplay by Gélinas and Raymond 
Cloutier, Montréal Blues features the 
members of the theatre group Le Grand 
Cirque Ordinaire in the leading roles. It 
was their second feature, having also 
starred in Roger Frappier’s Le Grande 
Film Ordinaire. 

Bulldozer completed a three week 
tun in a Montréal theatre, but even 


Donald Pilon in Bulldozer 
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though it was warmly received by the 
critics, it did poor business. The film 
was shot some three years ago in the 
Abitibi region and it was the first pro- 
duction by ACPAV (the Montréal co- 
op. — ed.). The low-budget was exhaust- 
ed, but finally the film was completed 
with money from Les Films Mutuelles 
and other private sources. Pierre Harel 
directed, edited and composed part of 
the musical score. The cast includes: 
Donald Pilon, Raymond Levesque, Paul- 
ine Julien, Mouffe and Denis André. 
Francois Beauchemin. directed the 
photography in super-l16mm, and the 
film was blown up to 35mm for release. 

Everyone is working on Opération 
Cannes. Claire Dubuc is in charge of the 
Montréal office of the Bureau des Festi- 
vals. A pre-selection committee has al- 
ready decided the films that are to be 
sent to the festival and the titles should 
be announced shortly. The publicity 
and promotion work should be oriented 
in the same way it was last yeare 
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APPOINTMENT 


T.R. Ide, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, Ontario Educational Com- 
munications Authority, is pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of Kevin Holen as 
Director of the Network Development Pro- 
ject of the OECA. 


Mr. Holen is Director of Engineering and 
Technical Services of the OECA and is being 
seconded to the special project for two 
years. He will assemble a team to acquire, 
install, operate and maintain UHF televivion 
transmitters at Ottawa, Kitchener, London, 
Chatham and Windsor to broadcast Educa- 
tional Television programming. 


Mr. Holen began his broadcast career in the 
formative years of CFTO-TV, Toronto, was 
among the first broadcasters hired by the 
Ministry of Education and had a major role 
in launching the OECA’s Toronto station, 
CICA-TV, Channel 19. 
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ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


Dave Hastey (behind camera), Paul Mitchel- 
tree, Don Kane and Lionel Simmons checking 
out an Auricon Pro-600 Special, on loan from 
CBC Halifax to the Atlantic Filmmakers Co- 
op. 


Feels like February freezes everything 
except Halifax Harbour here in Canada’s 
Far Eastern climes. Winter is a time for 
editing or watching films and that is 
what has been happening. NFB Atlantic 
has been editing four films shot last 
summer and fall. Margaree People, a 
film about the people who live in the 
Margaree Valley, Cape Breton, as seen 
through the eyes of a photographer who 
went to live there, is being cut by Diane 
Cowling and is close to completion. The 
Queen, the Chef and the President, a 
documentary about the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to a small Acadian Village on 
P.E.IJ. which turned out to be more 
about the villagers than about Queen 
Elizabeth (according to the crew) is 
being cut by Shelagh MacKenzie and is 
at the mixing stage. Shelagh has also 
finished the cutting of Don Breaks Out, 
a short about an inventive projectionist 
whose involvement with film has always 
gone beyond the threading of a pro- 
jector. The film has been mixed and 
should be released soon. NFB has also 
recently completed a film called Cancer 
in Women directed by Cheryl Wright 
and based on slides she had taken as a 
medical photographer with Dalhousie 
University Medical School. 


Nova Scotian Film Fest 


On the exhibition side of film in the 
east, the Atlantic Filmmakers Co-op 
organized a two-day festival of Nova 
Scotian films on January 18th and 19th. 
The festival ran in conjunction with a 
display and demonstration of sync 
sound Super-8 equipment by various 
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distributors at the NFB Halifax theatre. 

The first night of the festival 
featured professional filmmakers who 
have dominated the scene on the east 
coast since film was first produced. 
Marg Perry, recently retired, has been 
making films for the Nova Scotia Goy- 
ernment since 1945, and three of her 
films — Orison, Glooscap Country and 
Artists were shown during the festival. 
Orison is a view of the history of the 
people of Nova Scotia as seen through 
the religious backgrounds of the various 
groups which settled the area. Glooscap 
Country is a visual interpretation of the 
legend of Glooscap, the god of the 
Micmac Indian, using various moods and 
elements of Nova Scotian land and 
seascapes. Artists is a documentary on 
Nova Scotian painters, sculptors and 
woodcarvers which explores their 
thoughts about their work as well as 
illustrating their craftsmanship. Overall, 
Mrs. Perry’s films show the excellent 
cinematography of Ned Norwood and 
Les Krizsan and yet express Mrs. Perry’s 
own style and philosophy — despite the 
fact that the films were done for a 
government department. 

Cinematographer Les Krizsan showed 
his own film, Sable Island, on the 
festival’s opening night and the film was 
one of the best received of the two-day 
fest. Its restrained tone, beautiful 
cinematography, and fine pacing cap- 
ture the mood of an island that is 
legendary for shipwrecks and famous 
for oil wells. 

The third professional featured on 
the opening night was Charles Doucet of 


Kent Nason, 


Ted Haley, Mike Mahoney, 
Johnny Murphy on location in the Margaree 
Valley, Cape Breton shooting NFB Atlantic’s 
Margaree People 


Dartmouth. Charlie is an underwater 
filmmaker who formerly was a tele- 
vision producer, and also does the music 
for his films. Dive Nova Scotia and 
Wreckhunters were done for the N.S. 
Department of Tourism as promotion 
for underwater sport in the province 
and a third film, Underwater Louis- 
bourg, followed a group of divers who 
were given permission to explore the 
shipwrecks in the harbour off the his- 
toric Louisbourg fortress. 


Independents 


The second night of the festival saw 
three hours of film made by indepen- 
dents of various filmic persuasions. 
They ranged from Super-8 “home 
movie” westerns to a 45-minute 16mm 
documentary on a fishing village. In 
between were several experimental 
shorts in Super-8 and 16mm. Grant 
Young and Wade Pike, both of Dart- 
mouth, showed some interesting anima- 
tion done in Super-8. Grant’s Cave 
Painting used 3-D animation while Wade 
animated with ink drawings. Randy 
Gaynor of Halifax also showed an 
animation film, untitled, done with 
magazine cutouts and shot in 16mm. 
Another experimental short was Film 
YL-5 by Barry DeVille of Halifax, which 
used a split-screen to create an unusual 
effect. 

Ramona Macdonald and Randy Gay- 
nor collaborated on the making of a 
20-minute voice-over drama called Dia- 
logue about the life of a spastic. Also 
along the lines of drama was a 6-minute 
short called Nightwalk by Chuck Lapp, 
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Chuck Lapp 
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Chuck Lapp, Co-ordinator, laying a striped 
soundtrack on Nightwalk. 


about a Maritimer living in Toronto... 

In the documentary area, Port 
Morien by Mike Williams, is a bit of a 
departure from standard documentary 
style in that he uses continuing super- 
imposition (a4 la Stan Brakhage under 
whom Mike studied) to record the lives 
of the people in the fishing village of 
Port Morien, Cape Breton. Black and 
White by Ramona Macdonald and Mash- 
ed. Bananas by Randy Gaynor — 
though not documentaries — are 
cinema verité in style, and deal with 
people in their home environments. 
Also in the documentary school, Paul 
Mitcheltree of Halifax, uses footage of 
skydivers and birds to explore the 
imagery of flight in his 16mm short 
Skysurfers. 


Co-op Scene 

The Atlantic Filmmakers Co-op recently 
received on long-term loan from the 
National Film Board — two Bell & 
Howell 16mm sound projectors; and 
from the CBC — an Auricon Pro-600 
16mm camera. The sound of exposed 
film will soon be heard again out of the 
bowels of the far east! 


Rumor Confirmed 


It has been confirmed that the mysteri- 
ous lady producer who has been scout- 
ing locations in Halifax for Barometer 
Rising is actress Susan Clark (Tell Them 
Willie Boy Is Here) formerly of Toronto 
and now working in the States. She is 
apparently representing American inter- 
ests but backing — if any — is not 
known at present. Budget was talked in 
terms of millions . . ¢ 
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Paul Shapiro, director of The Tank, one of the Life Times Nine films 


For the second year in a row, a Canadian made film has been 
nominated for an Academy Award. Last year, Tadeusz Jawor- 
ski’s documentary Selling Out lost out in stiff competition, but 
perhaps this year the naked little gold-plated man will once 
again venture north into chilly Canada. The chances are good. 
One of the three finalists in the Short Film, Live Action 
category is the delightful children’s film Life Times Nine, 
produced by the Toronto based film company Insight Produc- 
tions. The directors of the film (nine of them) are a group of 
children ranging in age from 11 to 16, who were selected by 
Insight from two Toronto free schools to make their own 
movie. 


INSIGHT 


The Philosophy of Success 
by Gunter Ott 


Pen Densham, co-owner of Insight says that his group 
approached the kids at Seed and Hawthorne Free Schools to 
get them interested in the idea of film. Densham believes that 
children have a great deal of creative potential which is eroded 
away as the kids get older. So that the children would not be 
intimidated by the physical side of filmmaking, Insight pro- 
vided professional cameramen and technicians who would 
carry out the ideas which the children wished to convey. ‘“‘We 
tried to avoid contributing any ideas to the film because we 
wanted to show that the kids themselves could understand and 
communicate their environment.” 
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Clark, director of The Peanut segment 
In the space of a few short months, the resulting film has 
won international acclaim for its youthful exuberance. Den- 
sham admits to some bewilderment but is pleased over the 
fantastic reception given to Life Times Nine. In a sense the 
film marks the culmination of three and a half years of 
evolution for the young film company. 

Insight Productions was formed in the summer of 1970 by 
a group of young filmmakers, disenchanted with the prevailing 
pessimistic attitude of the Canadian film industry. Two of the 
founding fathers, Pen Densham 25 and John Watson 26, 
having watched their company grow out of its dingy basement 
beginnings, are convinced that the friendly reception accorded 
their film is based on their operating philosophy; an optimistic 
attitude towards life that permeates all of their films. Densham 
explains, ““We try to make films which we really believe in... 
films that are open to the audience in a McLuhanistic way. 
You can put your own meaning to them, but at the same time 
they possess a strong story structure ... we put as much 
quality, energy and ingenuity into the film as we possibly 
could and make sure that the film has a strong humanistic 
heart to prevent it from seeming contrived.” 

Humanistic idealism might seem like a strange attitude for 
Canadian filmmakers to take, but the philosophy appears to 
work. One of Insight’s earliest films, Sunburst, attempts to 
relate a particular piece of music (Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Over- 
ture) to images of flowers, fields and glittering sunlight. By 
means of clever, careful editing the entire effect comes off as a 
thapsodic tone poem extolling the marvels of nature. Critic 
Clyde Gilmour has said, “It exudes an expansive affirmation of 
life. Sunburst almost magically restores a feeling that life is 
still worth living despite all its pitfalls.” The film is in great 
demand by libraries and school boards because children are 
delighted by its fresh approach and older persons are cap- 
tivated by its tremendous sense of vitality. 

It hasn’t always been easy but the continuing desire to 
explore and refine their philosophy has made the Insight 
craftsmen work longer and harder at their tasks. When the 
company was formed, there were two factors very much in 


their favour; they had at their disposal a very capable film 
editor in John Watson, and a cameraman who already had a 
film in the can. This film, Playground, contained the basic 
elements of the Insight point of view. 

Pen Densham made the film “‘to capture the feeling of 
being young and productive in an environment which many 
people regard as unproductive.” By talking and playing with 
the children, by allowing himself to become part of their 
world, Densham was able to capture on film an experience of 
growing up without injecting a false note of sensationalistic 
social comment. 

Money from the sale of Playground allowed the novice 
filmmakers to work on short photographic essays for the CBC, 
further developing their style by teaching them how to work 
smoothly as a unit. Doing fillers also taught them structure — 
how to tell a story or provide a mood in a minimum of time. 
As they began making longer films, they learned of the varied 
requirements of libraries, schools and television, forcing the 
filmmakers to develop a sensitivity to the audience as well as 
the subject. 


While studying a number of American short films, Densham 
and Watson became aware of a trend which tended to distort 
and demean the films they saw. A consistent pattern of 
obligatory sequences seemed to be forced into the structure of 
these films. ‘‘They would go through three or four distinctive 
commercial sequences; the pretty girl sequence, the clown 
sequence with suitably comic music, the action sequence and 
the grand finale” Pen notes. Watson in particular was offended 
by such filmic puppeteering, feeling that by controlling the 
audience response, the American filmmakers were giving in to 
a Disneyish attitude of saccharine indifference. Films of this 
type were robbed of their integrity and a sense of humanity. 

In an Insight film, it was decided, any humour had to be 
the natural humour arising from a situation, not manipulated 
by the filmmaker. No anthropomorphisized animals either 
(Oh, look dear at the cutsie-poo animals acting like people). 

Thus in their film Streetworker, Insight focusses on the 
positive side of community work, people helping people rather 
than succumbing to helplessness. The big city streetworker 
doesn’t force himself on the young troubled kids; he is their 
friend to lean on whenever they need him. The film remains a 
positive work by refusing to focus on the sensational aspects 
of youth work. There are no terrifying drug trips or con- 
frontations with authority here, only mutual respect and the 
desire to help. 

Mutual respect and a willingness to work is also a keystone 
of Insight Productions. The basic group of five people has 
evolved through a trial and error process. People joining the 
group have been forced to work in an environment of almost 
communal responsibility. No bosses dictate what must be 
done; everything is achieved collectively. People who cannot 
operate without guidance usually become frustrated and leave 
while those who have caught onto the loose structure and all 
pervading philosophy of the group tend to thrive and provide 
new sources of inspiration for the group. Though Densham 
and Watson are the nominal heads they reject such titles as 
Producer or Director. To them, the total contribution of a 
dedicated team that understands what Insight wants, will 
generate far more valuable ideas for a film. “We try to level 
with new people, give them guidelines of what we expect, that 
a that they contribute and that they enjoy working on the 
ilm”’. 

The success of a film is in direct relation to the amount of 
enjoyment of the people working on the film. If they are 
happy with it, then there is a good chance that the public will 
enjoy it as well. ‘“‘We encourage our people to explore in the 
medium. They can wander off and take sound effects if they 
think this might contribute something to the whole project. 
People who have worked with us several times (Insight uses 
freelance crews) now understand our ideas and can contribute 
some of their own. We try to get the most out of every day 
and work exceedingly hard to get the most out of a subject .. . 


to attempt to do more with less” says Densham. 

Such participation pays out in a film like the collective 
work Life Times Nine where, because of lack of funds and the 
nature of the experiment, almost a hundred people con- 
tributed their time and energy in some way. 

Insight provided the school children with total freedom of 
expression, making only two demands on the project — that it 
be a positive film selling life, and that it be constructed as a 
commercial (the kids would be familiar with this form and 
would not attempt something that was too long and over- 
whelming.) The results, as indicated by several awards and the 
Oscar nomination, speak for themselves. 

Awards are becoming quite common to the filmmakers at 
Insight. In fact, a whole wall of their office is covered with 
various citations such as the one from the Canadian Film 
Editor’s Guild for best documentary of 1972, awarded for 
Thoroughbred, a film which the horse racing press has praised 
in glowing testimonials. The Daily Racing Form calls it, “a 
movie gloriously free of hack-neyed comments about the 
horse. A poetic treatment of familiar scenes, the smell of the 
stables, the roar of the crowd.” “‘A sensitive work of lyrical 
beauty...’ writes Peter Willett of Horse & Hound. 

Such accolades reflect the careful craftsmanship of the film 
as well as the conceptual integrity of all Insight films. Even an 
industry sponsored work like Insight’s snowmobile film, White 
Days — Red Nites expresses its message of snowmobile safety 
in an exuberant, fresh manner which avoids the traditional 
cliches of safety films. This film received the C.F.E.G. award 
for best Industrial and Promotional Film for 1973. 


Not everything runs smoothly, even in a creative democ- 
racy, according to Bob Grieve, another member of the Insight 
Productions team. ‘“‘With five people in this space week after 
week, there are bound to be breakdowns.” But conflicting 
views generally bring about more ideas and serve as an 
intellectual stimulus to the work at hand. 

Everything becomes grist for the Insight idea mill. ‘““Work- 
ing on the children’s film,” Densham admits, ‘“‘taught us how 
to write a script and follow it through to completion with 
acting and post production work. Seeing the kids do it so well 
gave us the courage to do as well.” 

At Insight one project generally stimulates ideas for a new 
project. ‘We discovered a group of actors we liked while 
working on the Life Times Nine film.”’ These are being used in 
a longer film (a 1/2 hour comedy) which again forces the 
group to reach beyond its past experiences and accomplish- 
ments. ‘Fresh people and fresh ideas break down our resis- 
tance to change and become tools to eliminate camera and 
editing cliches. By building on structures that have worked, we 
generate new, interesting and intriguing ideas.” 

Being a small and relatively new group on the Canadian film 
scene has provided its own problems. A lot of creative energy 
must be diverted away from the films themselves into estab- 
lishing exposure and interest in their work. For Life Times 
Nine they received very little attention until the Academy 
Award nomination, after which they were flooded with re- 
quests for information. 

Their main fear now is that, having placed Insight in the 
centre of attention, the press will blow them up out of all 
proportion and then deflate them for not living up to the press 
releases. This, however, seems highly unlikely. Barely pausing 
long enough to tuck their Oscar nomination under their 
collective belt, the Insight crew is plunging again into a hectic 
production schedule. With more than eight new films in 
various stages of completion, they cannot stop to rest on their 
laurels. Densham admits that financially they could stop 
now ... “but it’s too much fun, we keep learning too much to 
stop now.” 

Insight, as ever, is optimistic about the future. Whether 
they win their Academy Award or not, they plan to continue 
making the kind of film they are happiest with; bright 
entertaining films that express their joyful approach to lifee 


Ginter Ott is a freelance writer and film reviewer living in Toronto. 
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Montreal Main — directed and edited by Frank Vitale; associate 
directors — Allan Bozo Moyle and Steven Lack; producers — Frank 
Vitale and Allan Bozo Moyle; camera — Eric Block; music composed 
and performed by Beverly Glenn-Copeland; associate producer — 
Kirwan Cox; sound — Pedro Novak; gaffer — Brian Parker; assistant 
editor — Susan Schouten; sound editors — Jy and Gail Chiperzak. Cast 
and script: John Sutherland, Dave Sutherland, Anne Sutherland, Peter 
Brawley, Pam Marchant, Steven Lack, Allan Bozo Moyle, Frank Vitale, 
Jackie Holden; based on an original story by Frank Vitale. Distributed 
by New Cinema Enterprises. 


Destined to become an underground classic, Montreal Main, a 
Super-16 feature film by Frank Vitale, has a history of trials 
and tribulations as fascinating as its subject matter. 

The film chronicles the story of a young artist/filmmaker 
(played by Frank himself) loosely part of Montreal’s gay 
scene, who becomes friends (falls in love) with a 12-year-old 
boy. The boy, Johnny, values the friendship as much as Frank, 
but neither his pseudo-hip-intellectual parents nor Frank’s gay 
community allow the relationship to continue. It is their 
meeting which sparks the unmasking of the thin veils of our 
tolerance. 

The two-year period covering the time from the film’s 
conception to its answer print is a ridiculous black comedy. 
Montreal Main’s creators went through scores of letdowns and 
potential-investor freakouts before sheer determination 
conquered reason. This sensitive and beautiful film finally got 
made with the help of: friends, the NFB, ACPAV, David 
Vachon, David McPherson, Walter Allen, Harry Gulkin, Ron 
Blumer, an editing job at Cinépix, Canada Council grants, a 
feature-length videotape, the much-sought-after cooperation of 
the CFDC, and a hell of a lot of begging and borrowing. 

True to the history of its making, Frank Vitale arrived two 
days late (with Montreal Main wrapped in a plastic shopping 
bag under his arm) for the world premiere at Winnipeg’s Film 
Symposium. Montreal Main has since been shown at the 
Whitney Museum in New York, reviewed in Variety, and is 
now headed for Canada-wide distribution with a little help 
Steven Lack in Montreal Main from... 


LAY 


John Sutherland, who plays the young boy Frank Vitale, Allan Bozo Moyle, Steven Lack, and Peter Brawley 
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Eric Block, cameraman, with Frank Vitale 


An Appreciation 


— by David Beard 


Frank Vitale is a genius. Or at least, I am prepared to accept 
him as one. 

To write about Montreal Main is very difficult. Vitale has 
created something entirely new on film, this is what makes the 
task almost impossible. Most criticism is based on a frame of 
reference, but there is nothing in this case to refer to. 

Let me clear up one basic thing: the film, at any level of 
comprehension, is very entertaining. What lies beneath the 
surface is something quite remarkable. 

The setting of the film is Montreal. The environment which 
the characters inhabit is something they made for themselves. 
It is this reality that is different. One cannot recognize the 
environment immediately because it is created as the film 
progresses. 

Frank and his friends live in an environment composed of 
discarded parts. These parts exist because the consumer- 
oriented system built into its products a factor now known as 
obsolescence. An example: Frank ‘drives’ a van. It is not a 
second-hand vehicle. It is a piece of obsolescence. He uses a 
still camera but we never find out if it actually takes a picture 
— we don’t see the film or the results of the shoot. 

In Montreal Main characters inadvertently imitate parts that 
have reached the scrap heap. An item has no market or 
operative value at the point of being obsolete — in the film, 
certain characters become, in terms of obsolescence, ‘opera- 
tive’. They are creatures in this self-created environment 
behaving in terms of emotional obsolescence. 

The other aspect of the film that I considered new is the 
lack of conflict. Yet it is not a film of resignation or 
acceptance, but a film where the characters seem to say, “This 
is how it is and this is how it is. It is not good or bad, 
innocence or guilt. It is. This environment is.” 

There is space here only to write about the main character 
— Frank. When the film ends, nothing is revealed or concealed 
by Frank. The major questions that might place him in 
relevance to our ‘‘moral” society remain, and should remain, 
unanswered. We cannot diagnose his “case”. Is he a sexual 
deviant? And of what sort? According towhose theory? Is his 
behaviour motivated by a philosophical rather than a psy- 
chological concept? There is no evidence for any real case. It is 
also clear to the viewer that Johnny does not change — ever. 
As an obsolete part he cannot change nor can be become 
“useful’’. 

Frank’s relationship to his peer group is also interesting. 
There is a conscious distance between them. Frank’s friends 
have experienced the transfer to the position of emotional 
“‘obsolescence”’ and in this junk yard, they are equal. No one is 
more desirable or more useful than another. The ‘“‘distance” 
does not separate them. It creates an iron-clad intimacy. 

Beyond obsolescence, there is no more possibility of move- 
ment — either socially, morally, individually — the works. 
Frank’s relationship to Johnny can never “work”, i.e. it 
cannot bring joy or pain because they are emotionally obsolete 
in human terms. Yet, they are intensely human. 

Thus, the obsolete object or person can only be employed 
to form an emotional collage. All the characters in Montreal 
Main can be comprehended by the audience. They have life 
only when we look at the film. Everything exists as a totality 
in it. Just as certain artists created “‘pictures” out of scrap, 
Vitale has created a human collage. This human collage can 
only be comprehended in art. 

If it is possible to glimpse what I’m trying to convey, you 
will appreciate the uniqueness of the characters in their 
environment when you see the film for the first time, or again. 
This effect — of a world beyond our complete comprehension 
— bequeathes to the film a quality that cannot be written or 
contrived into a work of art. It exists beyond the power of the 
pen, the camera, and the actor. It is the only trademark a 
genius has or needs. 
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film schools 


Humber 


— Frank Koos 


Recently, I was talking to some mem- 
bers of the Canadian Society of Cinema- 
tographers and found that many pro- 
fessionals don’t really know what is 
happening at the present time in Cana- 
dian film schools. The idea occurred to 
me that it would be really great to write 
an article about our film course at 
Humber College. 

Humber, one of the largest commun- 
ity colleges in Ontario, started a film 
course in 1969. After the first two 
years, the initial difficulties had been 
solved, and we presently have a three- 
year diploma program. Prerequisites for 
admission include Grade 12 and a per- 
sonal interview. In order to qualify for 
the second year camera option, the stu- 
dent has to prepare a portfolio during 
the first year. 

When we started in the fall of 1972, 
we went through the problems of trans- 
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Cross light key film study from a student portfolio 


ferring the course from the South to the 
Main Campus. After that, everything ran 
smoothly. The first year serves mainly 
as an introduction to the different as- 
pects of film. Students are faced with 
the basic elements of direction, film 
composition, camera operation, art 
direction, photography, etc. One year is 
sufficient for everyone to decide which 
option will be their choice. It also pro- 
vides an opportunity for those students 
who were not able to satisfy the de- 
mands of the course to leave the school. 
Approximately 80 of us started in first 
year, and now there are 29 of us finish- 
ing the second year. 

Besides teaching at the college, Tom 
Gregor works mainly for the C.B.C. and 
was nominated for an ‘“‘Etrog” in the 
1973 Canadian Film Awards. When ask- 
ed about the program, he said: “In my 
opinion, our students are competent 
and a few of them are talented. But I 
also have to say that in some aspects 
they lack discipline. That is the reason 
why some projects are left unfinished. I 
think their hopes about future positions 


in the industry are a little bit too high. 
With their present attitude, they won’t 
be able to fulfill their hopes. They have 
to realise that good film is the achieve- 
ment of team work and they have to 
face that. In my thinking, most of the 
second’ year people already realised the 
seriousness of film, and they are moving 
in the right direction.” 

When we finished the first year we 
had to make our major decision — 
which specific option will be our future 
line? The three choices had been direct- 
ing, cinematography, and production 
management. The directing group, 
which presently has 14 students in the 
second year, is concerned with the 
theory of film and TV directing, script- 
ing and editing. The CINE group, with 
12 members, emphasizes camera opera- 
tion and maintenance, lighting and 
soysid. The 3 people who chose produc- 
tion management are studying the or- 
ganization of film business. Even though 
we are studying different subjects, there 
is a great deal of cooperation between 
the groups. Besides individual assign- 
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ments, we also do faculty projects. What 
is a faculty project? It consists of every 
student in direction submitting a short 
script on a predetermined subject. The 
scripts then go to a jury of 8 members 
(not directors) who choose the three 
best scripts. The three are then shot on 
colour stock, while the rest are shorter 
and shot in black and white. This is 
when the groups work together. Shoot- 
ing crews are organised and everybody 
gets involved in the productions. We 
have gone through that experience in 
the first semester, and it has proven to 
be a successful method. One of the 
shorts thus produced has been sold to 
the C.B.C. Right now, we are in the 
process of shooting the second faculty 
production. This time we are more con- 
fident that we will be able to complete 
exceptionally good shorts and are 
hoping to offer them to our local TV 
stations if they show any interest in our 
work. 

Our individual assignments in the 
CINE group serve specific aims and are 
devised by George Fallada, cinematog- 
tapher. The short “uncut” ‘‘untimed” 
films we made at the beginning of the 
school year show our work with lights 
in a studio atmosphere. We’ve also shot 
films for our portfolios demonstrating 
camera skills such as over-focusing, 
zooming and panning. Having realistic 
ideas about our employment possi- 
bilities, we spend a great deal of time 
practicing as assistant cameramen. Load- 
ing different magazines and cleaning 
camera equipment are always part of 
our weekly work. Sound is included in 
the option, and after getting several 
lectures from Patrick Spence-Thomas, 
we are now practicing with single sys- 
tems for news and double system for 
our faculty projects. 

One has to understand that this 
doesn’t mean there will be hundreds of 
students coming out of the school, all of 
them competing for jobs. There will be 
only a few qualified people who will 
have the strength and energy to finish 
the program. Even within the separate 
groups, different and specialised inter- 
ests emerge. For example, in our camera 
group of twelve, two people are working 
mainly in animation, two are interested 
only in sound, and one definitely wants 
to be an editor. 

Jim Peddie, the program coordinator, 
explains the future plans of the college, 
“At the moment, we are trying to im- 
prove our abilities to work with what 
we have in terms of curriculum facilities 
and equipment. We look forward to 
refining what is being done and doing it 
better. In the future, as equipment and 
facilities expand and improve, we hope 
to be able to come up with students 
who qualify at an even higher level at 
graduation. We are proud of our stu- 
dents now; we hope in the future to be 
able to give them more in the way of 
preparation.” 


Every one of our instructors came to 
teach at the college with professional 
backgrounds, and most of them still 
hold positions in the industry. Through 
their connections, they have invited pro- 
fessionals to lecture about their work. 
Besides Patrick Spence-Thomas, who 
was invited by Tom Gregor, we have 
also had occasion to meet some great 
people invited by our scripting teacher, 
Ed Rollins, who used to be an executive 
producer at the C.B.C. Christopher 
Chapman and David McKay were re- 
cently guest lecturers, and we are ex- 
pecting Graeme Ferguson and Julian 
Roffman in the near future. 


Finally, an introduction to our third 
year program which is still in the experi- 
mental stage. This is the first time in the 
history of Humber College’s film course 
that we have a third year. So far, there 
are just a few people in it, but we are 
really proud of them. Besides holding 
full or part-time professional jobs, they 
are presently working on their diploma 
film. The production is being co- 
ordinated by Ron Sawdy, Bruce Sefton 
is directing, Bob Kowalski is the 
director of photography with George 
Martincek on camera. 

Master of the project is Tadeusz 
Jaworski, Canadian Film Award-winning 
director. He has also been nominated 
for an “Oscar” and is presently a mem- 
ber of the faculty as Resident Director. 
The following are his views on the film. 

“T think this is a great opportunity 
for my third year and second year stu- 
dents who are also involved in this 
production. The film is a feature — 
stylized social political drama. It is 
mostly concerned with racism, human- 
ity, and fascism in 1930’s Germany. 
This is a text which requires actors of 
virtuosic quality and skill in techniques. 
We are really fortunate to have actress 
Dana Wolfson from the Buffalo Theatre 
Workshop with Professor Richard Blau 
from the State University of New York, 
who is the director of the Workshop, 
acting as Theatrical Advisor on the pro- 
duction. I’d also like to mention Adam 
Fisher, a Toronto actor, who is also 
donating his time, as are all the rest of 
us, in cooperation with the making of 
this film. The editing consultant is Mrs. 
Dagmar Taborski and the soundman is 
from Conestoga College. I am very 
happy to see all these great people who 
have such an understanding of film as an 
art form, cooperating on such a worth- 
while project. It is, I think, a very good 
example of what a few people can do; 
and I think it should be followed by 
others.” 

In closing, I would like to express the 
wishes of my student colleagues by for- 
warding our thanks to Humber College 
for financing the basic expenses of the 
production, and making it possible for 
us to have the great opportunity of 
making this filme 
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Sheridan 


— Lucie Costin 


Sheridan College of Applied Arts and 
Technology is located twenty miles west 
of Toronto in the suburban community 
of Oakville. Sheridan is well known for 
the scope and variety of courses that it 
offers to those interested in the visual 
field. There is a well endowed photog- 
raphy department with very profession- 
al leanings — it aims at producing ex- 
tremely adept technical photographers 
for work in the commercial market. 
There is also the Animation Film De- 
partment which trains the student in 
this cinematic art on a scale that is 
unprecedented in North America. It is 


Two second year students, Yvonne Taffe and 
Judit Smits, discuss a TV project 
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preparing the students for the pro- 
fessional demands in the com- 
munications field where commercial op- 
portunities are beginning to appear. Ina 
later issue of Cinema Canada, an article 
describing the Animation Department 
will appear, written by its head, Bill 
Matthews. There is also a Graphics 
department which again is _ highly 
specialized and concentrates on pro- 
viding students with the best technical 
skills so they can compete in the com- 
mercial market. 

These programs were launched in 
1968 and were immediately very popu- 
lar. But at the same time as these 
departments were flourishing, a signifi- 
cant demand arose for an alternative 
program which would offer a generalist 
approach to media for persons who, for 
one reason or another, did not want to 
specialize. Therefore, in 1971, a depart- 


Lorrie Graham, Doug Berry and Tony Austin 
examining slides over a light table 
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ment with a generalist viewpoint was 
established to answer this need. It was 
called the Media Arts Department and 
its goal was to provide students with a 
good working knowledge of film, tele- 
vision and sound. Within a year how- 
ever, the department was expanded in 
scope and two more options were added 
— theatre and cartooning. Theatre, in 
which there are 30 students, and 
cartooning, in which there are 40 stu- 
dents, co-exist independently of each 
other and independently of the main 
program in media in which there are 
150 students. The media program is 
designed to be completed in three years 
although students with prior experience 
can complete the course in two years. 
Two keynote characteristics with the 
media department is that all the in- 
structors are young and involved people 
and that also there is a tremendous 
Gord Wyatt on camera, Peter Kelly on sound, 
working on a dramatic scene from Stone Boy 
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diversity of views between them. There 
doesn’t seem to be a consensus among 
them about what exactly it is they are 
all trying to do. Some instructors feel 
that it is a good launching pad for 
people intent on a career in media. 
Others feel that the media have done 
fine in the past without the aid of such 
schools and that for most of the 
students it is a unique labour of love 
that they pursue for a few years while in 
college but that they are not likely to 
continue once they graduate. Others 
feel that it is not the role of the 
department to supply graduates for the 
major competitive markets, but rather 
there exists a growing need with small 
community groups to produce low cost 
information packages and that the 
media arts graduates could fill this need. 


Harvey Honsberger, head of the de- 
partment, is concerned with the idea 
that the student should go out into the 
community with a piece of equipment 
in order to try and understand the 
community. He hopes the college is not 
restricted to a precise geographical 
location but rather that it lives intrin- 
sically within and for the community. 
The emphasis is to listen to the student 
and to find out what his/her attitudes 
are to the community. 

The television courses that Harvey 
and I will be teaching this coming fall at 
Sheridan, are geared to being mobile 
and community involved. Portable tele- 
vision facilities will be used pre- 
dominantly and the college will be used 
mainly for post production editing, 
screening and critiquing. The television 
facilities are both in the 1/2’ and 1” 
format. And when the students wish to 
use a studio, they have access to the one 
that is located on the Brampton Campus 
of Sheridan about ten miles away. Tele- 
vision studio work however, is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in the 
department. 

On the film side, the department has 
invested a good deal of time and money 
on the newly developed Leacock-M.I.T. 
sound Super-8 film system. The system 
incorporates a NIZO-S56 camera and 
converts it so that the motor is crystal 
controlled. It has rendered the um- 
bilical cord passé with the cable-less 
sync. The NAGRA tape recorder is 
simply equipped with a crystal module 
which makes it operable with any 
crystal controlled camera, 16mm _ or 
Super-8. The department has bought 
several of these cameras in addition to a 
large number of silent Super-8’s. 

It was decided to invest in Super-8 
because of the large number of students 
that wanted to work with film and yet 
had to do so with relatively little means. 
Also, the Leacock-MIT system parallels 
the technology of 16mm and so the 
learning that takes place is not inferior 
to those using the larger format. It was 
also thought that small groups within 


the community might be more willing 
to approach the college for the pro- 
duction of a film, if the means were 
more within their financial range. 

Most of the work done up until now 
at Sheridan in film has been silent 
Super-8. With the recent arrival of the 
Leacock-MIT system, it is expected to 
revolutionize the work done in much 
the same ways that the talkies revolu- 
tionized Hollywood. Meanwhile, Rick 
Hancox, filmmaker, will also be 
developing the 16mm film production 
at Sheridan. Rick does not see Super-8 
film as a panacea and loyally promotes 
what he considers to be the workhorse 
format. Next September, for those who 
feel like him, he will be offering a full 
scale 16mm film course concurrent with 
the sound Super-8 film courses. He 
believes that while Super-8 filmmaking 
can be cheaper in many ways, students 
can make their money back more 
readily in 16mm because the Super-8 
market is not yet developed adequately. 
Also he believes that good quality 
release prints are just as expensive in 
Super-8 as 16mm. And the great debate 
rageson... 


Backing the film and television pro- 
duction courses are aesthetics courses 
given by Ken Dancyger who is a tele- 
vision producer, screenwriter and film 
historian. He covers such ground as the 
documentary genre, the theatrical film 
and screenwriting. His work is comple- 
mented by Jeff Paull, another in- 
structor, who is also a member of an 
intermedia group that tours inter- 
nationally. Jeff specializes in the 
simultaneous projection of film and 
slides. His original work is accompanied 
by four jazz musicians. As an instructor, 
Jeff views his role as being very similar 
to midwifery. He explains, “I help 
people give birth to their own ideas 
although I have nothing to do with the 
conception or gestation of these ideas. I 
help these ideas come into being 
through technical pointers and by keep- 
ing the person company in the process.” 

Much will be offered in sound start- 
ing this fall. By then, Ted Gzebb, 
instructor, will have completed installa- 
tions of a four-track sound studio. In 
addition the students will have access to 
a great deal of portable sound equip- 
ment. Ted aims at stimulating people’s 
imaginations so that they become in- 
novative, adaptable and unconventional. 
He wants, above all, to play down 
technology, although it is very im- 
portant, and to make people aware of 
content and what sound can and cannot 
do. The program being instituted for the 
fall will have besides the basic sound 
courses, courses in documentary radio, 
radio drama, music production, com- 
mercials and film sound. 

Twice a week there are forums that 
are open to everyone in the department. 
Every Monday morning a special guest is 


invited to come and speak to the stu- 
dents on their work in the communica- 
tions industry. Guests vary greatly from 
week to week so that no one area is 
emphasized over another. This year’s 
guests have included such people as 
Richard Leiterman, outstanding Cana- 
dian cinematographer, Don Elder, 
executive producer of Children’s Pro- 
gramming at the CBC, Kirwan Cox, 
outspoken media critic, and Michael 
Spencer, head of the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation. These guests 
talk informally, answer questions, pro- 
vide tips and also occasionally let the 
students in on future plans. 


Every Friday there is a second stu- 
dent forum. This is a time when the 
students present the department with 
their recently completed work, be it in 
film, multi-screen slide presentations or 
television. The idea is to let everyone 
know the latest goings-on and to pass on 
tips and comments to each other. 

And what have been the concrete 
results of the department since it began 
in 1971? Several graduates have found 
jobs at the CBC, one as an assistant 
cameraman and the other as an assistant 
editor. Others have gone on to further 
education, others have found work in 
school boards as AV assistants, or in 
governmental agencies producing AV 
material. One is in the NFB as a gaffer, 
another is driving a truck for a film 
house. One lucky graduate recently 
landed a job with an international Cana- 
dian company that wants him to pro- 
duce films on the operations of all the 
head offices around the world. His first 
assignment is in Japan, then Paris. One 
student who is graduating this year, has 
received an Ontario Arts Council grant 
to circulate in a number of schools and 
help 10-12 year olds express themselves 
with portapak television. The results 
have been so positive that he intends to 
continue with portapaks in old age 
homes and in a school for the deaf. 

Any person who has successfully 
completed high school may enroll for 
the media arts course. Or, if the student 
is over nineteen years of age, he/she is 
permitted to enroll as a mature student. 
The tuition is $285 for the year. In 
addition to this, students entering the 
department for the first time are re- 
quired to buy a media kit for $30 
before they are granted access to equip- 
ment. The media kit contains countless 
indispensible small items such as take-up 
reels, slide trays, leader, film cement 
etc. — all at cost. It is also estimated 
that, in addition to this, the average 
student pays another $150-$200 a year 
for supplies such as film and video tape. 

Additional information may be had 
by contacting Mr. Peter Mallett, Dean of 
English and Media Studies, Sheridan 
College of Applied Arts and Tech- 
nology, 1430 Trafalgar Road, Oakville, 
Ontarioe 
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Ryerson 


— Harris Kirshenbaum 


The very fine film school at Ryerson is a 
result of many years of searching for the 
right combination of academic and prac- 
tical teaching experiences, culminating 
in a balance of these two areas. Students 
are not given free rein on subject matter 
until the fourth year, and neither are 
things tightly constricted, prohibiting 
creative output. The facilities and equip- 
ment are at professional standard, and 
the object of the entire course is to 
offer a well-rounded general and 
aesthetic education, leading to the 
graduates fulfilling two needs: 1) for 
production specialists in the various 
media; 2) for communication generalists 
with comprehensive and diverse educa- 
tional experience to co-ordinate the 
growing interaction between various 
media of communication. 

Most of the following information is 
culled from the brief presented to 
Ryerson by the Photographic Arts De- 
partment which led to the establishing 
of new course outlines four years ago. 


The Ryerson Photographic Arts De- 
partment is more than a school for the 
instruction of students. Beyond the 
extensive educational resources offered 
by its facilities and faculty, the Photo- 
graphic Arts Department provides a 
broad base for the learning resource 
centre that it was intended to be. 
Through the students’ and faculty’s 
professional and educational ties with 
the outside community of photog- 
raphers, artists and filmmakers, links are 
made between the community of in- 
dividuals working at Ryerson and the 
larger community working in similar 
fields in North America. Besides the 
more obvious and visible links between 
Ryerson and larger institutions such as 
the National Film Board, there are more 
numerous and subtler links between 
the community of persons in the Photo- 
graphic Arts Department and _ the 
various developments in photography 
and filmmaking in Toronto and Canada. 
Tracing the influence of Ryerson upon 
such photographic developments as the 
Toronto Gallery of Photography, A- 
Space Gallery, Image Nation Magazine, 
and Impression Magazine is not a 
difficult job, yet it does require a 
certain knowledge of the Photographic 
Arts community as it exists within the 
framework of the Canadian film and 
photographic community. Each member 
of the department, student, faculty or 
staff, establishes links with the outside 
community. It is these links with the 
outside community that make the Ryer- 
son Photographic Arts Department a 
viable learning resource centre flexible 


enough to respond to the needs of 
individuals. 

The prime example of this is the 
Photographic Arts Gallery. Created to 
cope with the need for an accessible 
collection of photographic work, the 
gallery provides individuals working in 
photography with a visual reference to 
work done and being done by others. 
Within four years the gallery and its 
related resources have mushroomed to 
the point that today it is a collection of 
250 original works by photographers, 9 
folio editions totaling 341 reproduc- 
tions, and well over 14,000 slides, 
growing at a rate of approximately 50 
slides per week. This will serve to 
demonstrate the scope of the gallery 
and its resources, developed within its 
brief history. 


The question of degrees to be grant- 
ed at the end of the programme has 
plagued several departments at Ryerson 
for many years. With the granting of 
degree status to the institution last year, 
it became legally possible for each pro- 
gramme to offer a degree, once certain 
standards were met. The Photographic 
Arts Department claims to be acknowl- 
edged as the premier photographic 
school in Canada and, as such, has been 
in the forefront of developing education 
in film and photography for 25 years. In 
contrast to their counterparts in the 
Community Colleges, according to the 
brief published by the department, 
Photographic Arts students have be- 
come less vocationally oriented and 
more interested in undertaking graduate 
studies. Without the degree, however, 
they are prevented from entering gradu- 
ate schools in Canada and were able to 
negotiate admission with advanced 
standing into undergraduate  pro- 
grammes. To date only graduate schools 
in the U.S. have allowed direct entry 
with full graduate student status. The 
granting of the degree, however, has 
remedied this situation. The degree pro- 
gramme involves a fourth year of studies 
and is rewarded with a Bachelor of 
Applied Arts Degree. 

Admission to the Photographic Arts 
Programme requires Ontario Secondary 
School Graduation (Grade 12), with 70 
per cent, or Grade 13 with 60 per cent. 
Further, every applicant receives a selec- 
tion kit which contains eight test items 
related to the areas of study offered in 
the first year. Upon completion of the 
test items, the applicant returns the kit 
within a prescribed time to the Selec- 
tion Committee of the department for 
evaluation by appropriate faculty mem- 
bers. If the applicant completes the kit 
to the satisfaction of the Committee, he 
is granted a personal interview to which 
he brings a portfolio of his work in any 
medium or media. On the basis of the 
selection kit results, the interview and 
the quality of the portfolio, the Selec- 
tion Committee makes a final decision 


and notifies the applicant. 

The Department claims that the 
calibre of student entering the pro- 
gramme is increasing due to the im- 
proved screening process, the growing 
reputation of the department and the 
continued excellence of the course 
material and faculty. In the present 
first-year class of approximately 185 
students, 43 per cent have one year or 
more of post-secondary education. In 
fact, eight students hold B.A. degrees 
and one holds an M.A. A further 33 per 
cent of the freshmen have Ontario 
Grade 13 or equivalent matriculation 
from other provinces or countries. This 
works out to 75 per cent of first year 
students having more qualifications than 
the minimum requirements for ad- 
mission. 

Some of the courses offered are as 
follows: In second year — History of 
Film, History of Photography, Design: 
The Human Figure, and Historical and 
Experimental Processes. In third year — 
Man: Forms of Expression, Man: Ex- 
ploration of Perception, Media Applica- 
tions, Aesthetics and Criticism, Sculp- 
ture, Photographic Technology, (Sys- 
tems or Colour), Instructional Media. In 
fourth year — Still Photography, Motion 
Picture Photography, Photographic 
Technology, Instructional Media. Just as 
an indication, the description of ‘Man: 
Exploration of Perception”? is: 

“Through joint seminars and pro- 
jects, this course encourages the student 
to explore the community outside the 
school from the perspective of in- 
dividuals or groups who are involved 
directly in the cultural or social life of 
the general public. Upon consultation 
with faculty members, the student ap- 
proaches a particular organization or 
individual and offers to act as a media 
resource person. In the process of 
assisting in their programmes and ac- 
tivities, the student comes to an aware- 
ness of his capacity to integrate his own 
artistic sensibilities with the practical 
demands of those he serves, and at the 
same time to examine his own percep- 
tual point of view and the social im- 
plications of his art in the context of 
everyday human relations.” 

Just as a sample, the course set-up 
for fourth year looks like this: Major 
Option (one required) Motion Picture 
Studies, Still Photography Studies, 
Photographic Technology, Instructional 
Media. 14 hours per week. 

Elective Group A: (one required) 
History of Visual Expression, The New 
Media, Aesthetics and Criticism, History 
of Science and Technology, Music. 3 
hours per week. 

Elective Group B: (one required) 
Media Applications, Graphics, Design, 
The Human Figure, Sculpture, Histor- 
ical and Experimental Processes. 4 hours 
per week. 

Elective Group C: (one required) 
English: The Human Predicament, Eng- 


lish: Utopian Literature, and a broad 
choice of various Economics, Geog- 
raphy, Philosophy, Politics, Sociology, 
Psychology and History courses. 3 hours 
per week. 


Staff members include Lawrence J. 
Caza, whose credits read: Ryerson 
Diploma in Photographic Arts, 1966; 
CBC Television Workshop 1960. Ex- 
perience: Film cameraman, Ontario 
Hydro, 1966-67; assistant cameraman, 
Winter Kept Us Warm, 1964-65; Pro- 
ducer/Director, Television commercials, 
1966-70; Director, The March, short 
feature, 1972-73; production manager, 
feature, Nacom Ltd., 1973; producer, 
feature-in-progress; awarded CFDC 
grant (low budget category) 1974. 


Heinz A.K. Drege whose background 
includes a Dipl. Ingenieur, University of 
Berlin, 1939, and studies in Sound and 
Electronics, University of Berlin. His 
credits: producer and director of Ger- 
man, American and Canadian docu- 
mentary, commercial and feature films; 
a principal of Drege Audio Ltd., Toron- 
to since 1955; served in various cap- 
acities as Executive officer, president 
and past president of the AMPPLE; and 
instructor in Photographic Arts Depart- 
ment part-time 1968-72 and full-time 
since 72. 


Acting Chairman Donald J. Gillies 
has an M.A. in Economic Science, Uni- 
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Multi-functional sound-stage/mixing theatre 


versity of Edinburgh, 1962; Technical 
Institute Assistant’s Certificate, College 
of Education, U of T, 1965; The Artists’ 
Workshop, Toronto 68-69; Graduate 
Studies, Department of Curriculum, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion, 1969; Graduate Studies, The 
Centre for Culture and Technology, 
University of Toronto, 1970-71; M.Sc. 
in the History of Technology, Univer- 
sity of London, 73; Diploma of Mem- 
bership, the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, 73. His list of ex- 
perience, 1963-74: Advertising media 
research analyst, Instructor of Business 
Administration Department of Ryerson, 
Economic Consultant for NABET, 
media and communication consultant, 


and various part-time teaching posts. 

Film Instructor Elvino Sauro holds a 
Ryerson diploma in Radio and Tele- 
vision Arts 1955, and a B.A. in Music 
from the U of T 1960. He’s worked in 
Radio and TV production in Sault St. 
Marie and Toronto, as a film sound 
recordist/editor in Toronto and Van- 
couver, as a film production manager in 
London England, and as a publicist. 

In all, the Ryerson film school offers 
a large framework within which stu- 
dents can move in many directions. The 
remaining question is only whether or 
not the programme is turning out the 
kind of graduates who are fitting into 
the various industries and community 
situations in which they can make 
meaningful contributions. The depart- 
ment answers that question by supply- 
ing a list of 72-73 graduates and the 
positions they now hold. Some samples 
from that list: Masoe Abe is a photog- 
rapher with Art and Design Studios, 
Ltd. Jane Bartholemew is a production 
assistant with BG & M Colour Labs. 
Mark Berman has a Canada Council 
grant to photograph rural Ontario. John 
Blahut is in graduate studies at the 
Visual Studies Workshop of the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 
Bruce Elder is a film instructor at 
Ryerson. David Hood is the head of 
government film unit for Tanzania. 
Andrew Komaromi is in Education Re- 
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search at Folk University of the Scan- 
dinavian North, Sweden. Mark Sawyer is 
a medical staff photographer at the U of 
T. Susan Trow has a Canada Council 
grant to develop research in still photog- 
raphy and videotape, begun at Ryerson. 
Edith Steiner has a Canada Council 
grant for personal photography. 

Ryerson’s efficient, multi-purpose 
sound stage/mixing theatre is usually 
busy with film students at work. Group 
editing rooms for junior students and 
individual Moviola-equipped rooms for 
seniors buzz, clatter and squawk around 
the clock. The old beer warehouse at 
Gould and Bond Streets is a bustling 
film production centre that may rival 
the CBC headquarters in . .e 
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The Super8 Sound Recorder can be used with 
a number of Super 8 cameras, with no camera 
modifications, to shoot original sync sound. 
The machine servo-controls its own speed to 
match the frame rate of the camera during 
filming. It produces a sound track directly on 
easily edited Super 8 Fullcoat. Or, for the 
filmmaker who prefers to record his sound on 
tape in the field, this recorder will automati- 
cally resolve the sync tape onto Super 8 Full- 
coat for editing. The machine will also servo- 
control its speed to match the frame rate of a 
Super 8 sound projector, making it possible 
to view sync rushes or to transfer edited sound 
to magnetic edge stripe in precise sync. 


The Super8 Sound Recorder will also syn- 
chronize to other Super8 Sound Recorders 
for multitrack rerecording or dubbing. 


shooting 


monitor 


sound 


The Super8 Sound Recorder has been de- 
signed to sync with the latest generation of 
“electronic’’ Super 8 cameras equipped with 
a once-per-frame contact switch (electronic 
flash socket). 


Argus 7310 Minolta Autopak-8 
Bauer C Royal 8E, 10E D10 

Beaulieu 4008ZM2 Nikon R8, R10 
Canon 814E, 1014E Nizo S56, S80, 
Cinema Pathe DS8& S480, S560, 
Fujica Z800 S800 

GAF ST/802, ST/1002 Rollei SL84 
Leicina Super RT1 Sankyo CME 1100 


The Super 8 Sound Recorder servo-controls its 
speed so that one frame of Super 8 magnetic 
film passes the recording head for each frame 
of film exposed in the camera. A cable from 
the camera carries frame rate information to 
the recorder. The soundman can monitor sync 
condition using a sync indication meter on 
the recorder. The recorder will run between 
shots for continuous sound, or it can be 
stopped and started by remote control from 
the camera. 


THE CANADIAN 


Introduces 


the Super8 Sound Recorder 
With sound on Super 8 fully coated 
magnetic film, Super 8 sync filmmaking is 
as straightforward as 16mm practice 


THE Super8 Sound Recorder IS A MULTIPLE PURPOSE 
MACHINE THAT RECORDS ON SUPER 8 MAGNETIC 
FILM AND COMBINES THE FUNCTIONS OF 


LOCATION RECORDER 


resolving 


& sync. 


Super 8 magnetic film is now available to the 
filmmaker who already owns a sync sound 
system. The Super8 Sound Recorder does not 
necessarily obsolete any existing equipment 
Or, more importantly, any existing footage 
since it will automatically resolve sound from 
most* original sync tracks, Pilotone or Digital, 
Reel-to-Reel or cassette, including 


Alan Sidi Cine Sync Filmin/Optasound* 

Bell & Howell Fuji Puls-sync 
Filmosound 8 Philips/Norelco 

Carol Cinesound Rivendel! 

Chinon* Scipio 

Cine Slave Synchronex* 

Farnell Tandberg Volland Syntan* 

Nagra Tandberg 

Ste/lavox Uher 


*Accessory equipment is required for systems 
that do not use the standard once-per-frame 
digital pulse or standard 60Hz pilotone. 


editing 


With new Super 8 fully-coated magnetic film, 
editing in Super 8 is almost identical to pro- 
fessional procedures in 16mm and 35mm. 


Crystal or Cable Operation 
LABORATORY RESOLVER 
SOUND STUDIO DUBBER 
TRANSFER RECORDER 


dubbing 


€ sync. 


Any number of Super8 Sound Recorders can 
be electronically interlocked. They are started 
simultaneously with a common start switch. 
Each recorder can be in either play or record 
mode, so that any number of original tracks 
can be rerecorded or mixed, and any number 
of new tracks can be dubbed in sync with 
original sound and with picture. 


transferring 


Once edited, sound can be easily transferred 
to magnetic edge stripe. The master sound 
track is placed on the Super8 Sound Recorder 
at the sound start mark. The striped release 
print film is threaded into the projector to 
the picture start mark. When the projector is 
started, the recorder starts automatically and 
maintains sync. 


Transfer from the magnetic edge stripe back 
to magnetic film allows double system editing 
of single system films (e.g. Wilcam, Kodak 
Ektasound, or Synchronex sound films). 


SUPER 8 CENTRE 


Precision Super 8 Synchronizer 
The standard version has two gangs, a 
footage counter, and a locking mech- 
anism. Optional equipment includes a 
magnetic sound head for reading the 
Super 8 magnetic fullcoat, and addi- 
tional gangs, which may be added at 
any time for multiple tracks. 


Muray Super 8 Viewer 

A thoroughly professional editing in- 
strument, the MURAY viewer features 
rugged all-steel construction, gentle 
film handling and a frame marking 
device. High quality optical system 
assures a bright screen image. 


Sue & 
Guillotine Super 8 Splicer 
The same tape splicer that has become 
the industry standard in 16 and 35mm 
is now available in Super 8. The “‘Ital- 
ian Splicer’’ has earned a worldwide 
reputation as the fastest, most con- 
venient way to edit. Splices are easily 
removable for trial edits and are al- 
most invisible on the screen. 
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Canon Double Super 8 Camera 
The Canon Zoom DS-8 is an 8mm 
camera for professionals and advanced 
amateurs. By incorporating the Double 
Super 8 film system and variable shut- 
ter control mechanism, the camera 
makes possible high-level photographic 
techniques like fades and dissolves. It 
also provides 200 feet of continuous 
two-way shooting because it uses 
double-width 100 foot film loads. The 
lens is a 7.5-60mm f/1.4 zoom. Focus- 
sing is easy and accurate with the 
split-image screen rangefinder. A new- 
ly developed servomechanism helps to 
assure correctly exposed film at all 
times. 


Model 824 Flatbed Editing Table 
The Model 824 is a horizontal editing 
table with one Super 8 picture and one 
Super 8 fullcoat sound track. It per- 
mits straightforward editing since pic- 
ture and sound correspond frame for 
frame and in length. The table has four 
independent winding motors and an 
inching knob for manual operation is 
also provided. The film head is equip- 
ped with an eight-sided prism for 
flicker-free viewing and the picture is 
rear projected onto a daylight ground 
glass. The sound is reproduced through 
a built-in speaker. Jacks for earphones 
or a remote speaker are provided. The 
film and sound tracks can be un- 
coupled and moved independently. 


Elmo ST-1200 Super 8 

Sound Projector 

The ELMO ST-1200 is a sound projec- 
tor which brings out all the advantages 
of Super 8 films. A new special light 
source consisting of a 15V, 150W 
halogen lamp of mirror condensor 
type, a choice of three zoom lenses, 
and high fidelity sound combine to 
produce effects which make you 
wonder if it really is an 8mm movie 
that you are watching. 1,200 foot reel 
capacity lets you continue projection 
for more than one hour. Film loading 
is fully automatic right onto the take- 
up reel. The AGC circuit assures per- 
fect magnetic recording. Operation is 
simple and the equipment is highly 
portable. 

ELMO ST-1200 models sold by the 
Canadian Super 8 Centre are adapted 
to be fully compatible with the 
Super 8 Sound recorder, for synchron- 
ous playbacks and transfers. 


For a free copy of the Canadian Super 
8 Centre catalogue: 


Mail to: 

Dept. CC-2 

The Canadian Super 8 Centre 

205 Richmond Street West, Suite 201 
Toronto M5V 1V5 

or call (416) 363-4554 


Photos: Rob Straight 
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Visiting the arctic wolves at night 


Jack Darcus during his recent visit to Toronto 
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Two years ago Jack Darcus was in Toronto with his first two 
features, Great Coups of History and Proxyhawks. After 
making the trek to Mecca (aka the CBC) and projecting 
Proxyhawks on the film buyer’s office door, he was painted a 
portrait of the Average Canadian Worker who goes home to 
his TV set and beer and told, “We couldn’t do that to the 
Canadian worker.” 


hlmmaking 
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This time around, the reaction to Wolf Pen Principle was 
more positive. But as Darcus points out, “I think the reaction 
is generally more positive because of the CRTC hearings in 
Ottawa.” 

At any rate, Wolf Pen Principle will be opening in 
Vancouver shortly and producer Werner Aellen is much more 
optimistic about its commercial run than he would have had 
reason to be several years ago. 

Jack Darcus is an independent filmmaker from Vancouver. 
He has three features behind him. All low-budget. All very 
personal. He has broken every rule in the book, but that has a 
lot to do with being from the West Coast. 

Darcus left university in 1963 to pursue painting full-time. 
He then moved on to stage designing in Ken Livingston’s 
small theatre, the Algonquin, which produced midnight 
one-act plays; and finally became frustrated by no-one taking 
his desire to direct seriously. 

“Larry Kent had made three films by that time out there. 
The guy was a madman to think he could do what he did, but 
none of us would be making films in Vancouver if Larry 
hadn’t gotten off his arse and made the first one. He just stood 
up one day, declared himself a genius, and did it. You can do 
that in Vancouver. So Larry’s approach was very tempting.” 

At that time Darcus (never having abandoned painting) was 
doing figurative art — portraits. He met a fantastic lady who 
eventually became the lead in Great Coups of History. “‘She 
was an unpaintable portrait. This lady just talked all the time. 
So I got the idea of doing a film. The Film Society at UBC had 
a bunch of equipment, they had shot a couple of Kent’s films, 
and wanted to do another film but didn’t have the subject 
matter. By then, Morrie Ruvinsky started a film out there. 
Morrie was another one of those types, he had taken on a 
tremendously lonely thing. He was the only one doing it. He 
got his film done and when.he finished I had managed to get 
the Film Society to pay for half my film, sold some paintings, 
raised around $1,000, and started this film not knowing what I 
was getting into.” 

What he was getting into was making a $6,500 feature film. 
Impossible? He didn’t think so then, and still doesn’t. 

“It?s not unusual in Montreal. ... When Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre made Q-bec My Love for $24,000 (12 cash and 12 in 
deferments) nobody screamed and said you can’t do that! If 
you suggest in English Canada that you can make a feature 
film on a $24,000 budget they say you’re crazy, it just can’t 
be done. Well, it’s being done in Montreal by other filmmakers 
as well. There’s no point in trying to compete with Jesus 
Christ Superstar — it costs too much. We need to develop an 
indigenous cinema here and all we can hope for is to be rough 
and fresh.” 

Great Coups was shot in six weeks, 2-1/2 full-time and the 
rest on weekends. Nobody was paid, everybody was learning 
on-the-job. ‘That was the way it was done in Vancouver. 
Larry did it, Morrie did it. It was the only way of making a 
film!” 


Darcus laughs now thinking of it. Fortunately, he had an 
experienced cameraman who became his teacher-on-set — 
Terry Hudson. “We just started, and Terry taught me the 
whole thing. He had shot all of Morrie’s films. He said he 
would teach me the ABC’s. We got it shot, and I quickly 
picked up on what had to be done. Then I was given the basics 
of editing, taught how to use a hot splicer, and left alone for 8 


A. Ibranyi-Kiss 


months in a room.” 

When he came out he had his first feature, and became 
“Odeon’s token filmmaker’’. It seems the people from Odeon 
had attended a screening and agreed to run Coups for a week 
— longer if it made $2,000 by Sunday night. As soon as the 
film opened, Vancouver got hit by a newspaper strike wiping 
out all publicity. Despite that serious setback, Coups was only 
$40 under by Sunday. What’s more — it made $3,000 by 
Wednesday night! Too bad. It was already decided that it 
would be pulled ... so it goes. But Darcus has no bitterness 
about that: “It was nice. Looking back on it, there are 
elements of naiveté that are simply amazing. But hell, I j 
wouldn’t change much if I had to do it again, and I hope I VA 
would do it as well.” 

In the meantime, Darcus was staying alive by teaching 
painting, but he was already hooked on cinema. “‘I liked the 
process a lot because I like working with people. Painting is a 
very lonely scene, whereas film — being part of this group of 
maniacs — was tremendous!” 

His second feature, Proxyhawks, also came about in a very 
unorthodox way. One of his art students, hearing about his 
difficulties with raising money for the next film, approached 
him to say she had $1,000. Darcus was grateful, but refused. 
However, after three more futile weeks and an initial rejection 
from the CFDC he called her up asking, ““Did you mean it?” 
Proxyhawks was started with $1,000 cash and a lab’s 
willingness to extend credit. 

‘‘Proxyhawks cost me $16,000. I didn’t pay wages but if 
you add $10,000 to the film so people could have been paid 
$1,000 each for a couple of months work — it would still have 
come out cheaply.” 

The drive to keep making films is obviously very powerful. 
But does he intend to keep working that way? And to what 
end? 

“There are a lot of directors with a great roster of films 
behind them but very few who have built a body of work 
reflecting their point of view. I’ve expected to do that — to 
grow and expand and take on form. In North America, that is 
expected of every other art form — why not film? Filmmakers 
in Vancouver were always into developing their own subject 
matter — Peter Bryant, Tom Braidwood, Kirk Tougas, Al 
Razutis, David Rimmer. ... Either they’re developing truly 
experimental films like Rimmer, or dramatic subject matter 
like myself and Peter Bryant. But people like us are considered 
freaks by the old pros who have been making commercials for 
20 years.” 

A great believer in low-budget films for both artistic and 
economic reasons, Darcus is nonetheless sympathetic towards 
the CFDC — even though they’ve been pushing “commercial” 
very strongly. ““They’re a bank. I wouldn’t want to trade 
places with them. All they can talk about on their balance 
sheet in the yearly report is how much they invested vs. how é 
much they got back. When the CFDC was handing out $7,500 — iggimir Valenta, star of Wolf Pen Principle 
grants they were emphasizing that it be spent towards 
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developing features. A great conservative pressure was put on 
young filmmakers to make a short, show it to a distributor and 
perhaps get a feature going on that basis. That impetus was 
conservative because it held them down to making something 
very glossy — and for $7,000 you can do a feature! If you’re 
working with friends and editing yourself you can do 
something tremendously experimental and exciting. All this 
was cut off on those grants. I’m quite sure they’re relieved that 
the Canada Council is taking over film grants. It gets them off 
that awful hook of having to nurture young ambitious talent 
while still being a bank.” 

“I think the Canada Council will be more open to that kind 
of approach to filmmaking. What is really necessary is for 
young directors to think in terms of $20,000 and $30,000 
films. Canada Council leaves things more open — I can go out 
and make something brilliant or fall flat on my arse — it’s my 
own thing to do. I can grow that way. I’ve been hammering at 
this since I came out here two years ago with Coups 
and Proxyhawks.. .” 

An example of what was wrong with the old system — 
Darcus pointed to Sylvia Spring, whose CFDC short for 
Madeleine Is was beautiful. But then she was immediately 
pushed to making a $100,000 feature under heavy pressure 
and, he feels, she wasn’t ready for that. ‘“‘What they should 
have done is given her $20,000 to do another film. To buy 
time. She was done a bit of a disservice. She had far greater 
potential than she was allowed to grow into.” 

Wouldn’t more low-budget features emphasize the great 
dichotomy between ‘art’ and ‘commercial’ filmmaking? 
Darcus doesn’t think so. “My ideal is to make a film that all 
kinds of people will like. I have to feel that I’m growing from 
subject to subject. That’s pure self-indulgence. That’s my 
reason for staying in it. Offer me a year of directing CBC 
dramas and [ll say no. On the other hand, I realize I’m 
learning my craft. I have to learn to be entertaining while I do 
my act. That’s where there’s a meeting point between 
commercial directors and myself. Otherwise, we’d break into 
two camps — the purists on one side vs. the vicious capitalists 
on the other. More analysis has to be done to show that there 
is a hell of a meeting point between the two.” 

What compromise wouldn’t he make? “I don’t wish to 
produce pure pablum, placebos designed to relieve people of 
their frustrations, get them back on the job the next day and 
not enrich their world one bit. You can make a work that’s 
intelligent and also entertaining. That’s the apprenticeship I’m 
serving.” 


Lawrence Brown 
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With this approach in mind, Darcus made his third feature 
for $100,000 — Wolf Pen Principle. In many ways, it has far 
more commercial appeal than either of his first two films. For 
one thing, he was working with Vladimir Valenta, inter- 
nationally acclaimed actor from Closely Watched Trains. 
Months after shooting, that experience still gets Darcus 
ebulliently animated. 

“Vladimir is incredible. He does things like — for continuity 
— if he blinks in the middle of a speech, he'll do it the same 
way for every take. He never misses. An editor’s delight — you 
can cut any place you want! He could always find his light and 
work with it. He’s an old pro film actor, and he was trained as 
a film actor.” 

Lawrence Brown, the other lead in Wolf Pen Principle, 
came from the complete opposite pool of talent. He’s a 
high-school student from Nanaimo who has acted in only one 
play before, but his audition floored everyone and he was 
hired immediately. ‘“‘Vladimir would take Lawrence aside 
between takes. He was always showing him things. It was a 
beautiful teaching process. Lawrence did work for Daryl Duke 
after that, but what he needs is to go to drama school after 
graduation and get some bloody craft. He’s already on the 
level of a lot of the other young actors out there, but I hope 


he does it. He’s certainly got the stuff.” 
Wolf Pen Principle deals with a middle-aged theatre 


manager and a young Indian who both have a fascination for the 
arctic wolves in the zoo. For very different personal reasons, 
they conspire to free the wolves, and the film follows their 
conspiracy and its aftermaths. Darcus came by the story while 
he was working for Stanley Park Zoo treating injured birds of 
prey (the subject matter, in part, of Proxyhawks). He hates 
zoos. He seems them as concentration camps. 

“T used to go down to the zoo and get really angry at seeing 
the 6 arctic wolves. In the back of my mind, I was searching 
for a subject, and all of a sudden it just came to me. The 
fundamental thing about those wolves is that they’ve become 
inept. If you let them out, they’d die. They desperately need 
their cage. If I could, I’d take those wolves and put them ina 
halfway house in the Yukon and let them adapt back.to nature 
— they have a halfway house for orangutans in Borneo. Of 
course the wolves in the zoo were just a nice metaphor for a 
lot of people. I was getting mad out of self-pity. I was 
bemoaning their loss of potential, but it was bullshit.” 

That theme was part of what Darcus was dealing with. His 
other major concern was over the clash between two cultures 
— those of the white man and the Indians. “Indian artists are 
still working according to their traditions but they’ve lost their 
connection to what they’re doing. When they carve a wolf- 
mask, it means no more to them than the radio does. It’s an 
object. There’s a whole confrontation between cultures that 
has been lost.” Without overly romanticising the lost culture 
of the Indian people, Darcus does feel it’s a terrible loss. 

“The government has invested around $8 million building 
great shrines for that art out there. And it just sits there mute. 
I’m glad they’re doing it, but nobody has tackled that yet. 
What is it? Where do the two cultures part ways? In Wolf Pen I 
hint at it without presuming to be intelligent. I would never 
pretend to be over on the other side. For me to imagine living 
in a world where totem poles are an everyday fact of life is 
almost impossible. All I can do is write in a rather ignorant, 
white way. Essentially, I’m a comic character and that will 
probably be my contribution in my next film when I try to 
tackle this problem.” 

What sparked off the basic thread of Wolf Pen was meeting 
an anthropologist who had worked with Indians in northern 
B.C. for two years and had witnessed an occurrence where an 
old woman from the Wolf Clan died and the wolves came 
around the village and howled all night. As Darcus says, “It’s a 
charming idea and it also doesn’t disturb our reality when we 
walk down the street. We’re still connected to our Anglo- 
Saxon or North European-based world. It’s that connection 
which should be shaken a little bit more. As I say, there’s a 
body of subject matter there that is just immense.” 
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The two “conspirators” of Wolf Pen Principle 


Jack Darcus would like to see Vancouver filmmakers start 
working more on indigenous material. With the growing 
consciousness on the West Coast, this might become possible. 
“It’s like inventing typewriters in Greenland not knowing they 
exist in the rest of the world and then finding out that 
everything is computerized — the Canadian film industry has a 
little bit of that. Where there is some fresh vital energy you 
also have a very politicized scene, like you have in Montreal. 
But in English Canada this doesn’t exist. If we saw ourselves in 
relation to Americans as Québécois see themselves in relation 
to English Canada — we would have all kinds of people 
standing up and declaring themselves.” 

As for the Pacific Filmmakers Co-op, he’s been working on 
getting Wolf Pen on the road, and has had contact only via the 
telephone. But he’s definitely getting involved, ‘although I 
think there is a dangerous direction toward founding a service 
agency that’s going to provide equipment and everything else. 
I’m afraid of toy shops. Unless the emphasis is towards 
creating scripts, arguing about them, growing a subject matter 
which is indigenous — it could fall apart. I’m always driving 
toward opening up people’s subject matter — that’s the only 
thing that sustains people in film. That will be my push. There 
is a lot of possibility in the Co-op.” 

Darcus is presently surviving on a Canada Council grant. As 
for the future, things look pretty good. “I’ve got a one-man- 
show touring B.C. and the Yukon now, with paintings and my 
films. I’ve got two money scripts I’m almost finished with and 
a third one I want to make for $7,000 or $8,000. Ten 
thousand maximum. But I could never sell it to a producer.” 
This film concerns two aging stars of porno films who wind up 
staying after a shoot is completed and spending a night 
together. Darcus figures he can keep costs down by shooting 
on basically one location, an abandoned set, and with only 
two characters the film should stay simple. 

Besides, for the first time in six years, Jack Darcus is out of 
debt!e 


The Photographic Arts Centre of Ryerson Polytechnical Institute offers a 
four-year program in Motion Picture Studies leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Applied Arts (B.A.A.). 

Students begin with a foundation year: film, photography, art and design, 
technology, communication, humanities and social sciences. Then they 
specialize for three years in all aspects of film studies: production theory 
and practice, history and aesthetics. The unique motion picture produc- 
tion complex at 122 Bond Street is fully equipped to professional 
standards. 

Academic and professional elective courses in the Departments of Busi- 
ness Administration, Chemistry, Electrical Technology, English, Radio 
and Television Arts, and Social Sciences are an integral part of the pro- 
gram. 

The Photographic Arts Centre has a faculty of twenty-six. Four hundred 
students are enrolled in five degree programs. For the Bachelor of Applied 
Arts: Motion Picture Studies, Still Photography Studies, Media Studies, 
and Instructional Media. For the Bachelor of Technology (B.Tech.): 
Photographic Technology (Systems or Colour). 

For more information and an application form: 

Admissions Office 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 

50 Gould Street 

Toronto Ontario Canada M5B 1E8 (416) 595-5167 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 93 POUNDS 
MIRROR SHUTTER 205° 
SPHERICAL, ANAMORPHIC 
& THE NEW CANNON T 1.4 
ASPHERICAL LENSES 
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RENT FROM THE COMPLETE RENTAL HOUSE 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR 

TYLER CAMERA MOUNTS - Vibrationless Mini-mount and Middle-mount. - 
O'CONNOR FLUID HEADS - TIFFEN FILTERS - 

TODD — AO 35 Anamorphic lenses 

Mitchell SPR & Mirror Reflex — Arriflex — 16 mm & 35 mm Blimps & Zooms — 
Worrall — O'Connor — Dynalens - TODD — AO 35 — Another New Item - 
Cannon - T. 1.4 lenses. 

Studios — Dollies — Lighting & Grip Equipment Generators — Nagras — Cranes — 
Camera Maintenance & Machine Shop 


OUR “HARD FRONT” MAKES IT EASY. . . 


for the Arri 35 to accept 
reflexed BNC-mount lenses. 


For a production company using both 
BNC & Arri 35 cameras,this eliminates 
the costly duplication of lenses, and 
assures that all scenes will intercut 
consistently since they would all be 
shot with the same set of lenses. The 
Hard Front also makes it possible for 
the 35 Arri to accept the new faster 
lenses which require a larger diameter 
mount. 


INEQUIP Motion Picture Studio, Camera and Equipment Rentals 
41 Scollard Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Tel. (416)920-5424 
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35 a 16 MINI *Fool Proof Automatic Threading 
mm, ie sateen : 


Simplified Unloading 


THEATRE SYSTEMS *High Light Output 


* , *Capability for Optical/Magnetic 
Gentle on Film cS Sound, Double System or 
*5 Hour Capacity Interlock 


*Remote Operation *16 Tooth Sprockets 
*Long Life Xenon Bulb 


GORDON SYSTEMS *Jewelled Gate Assembly 
*Low Operating Cost P.O. BOX 185 ACCESSORIES 
*Minimum Maintenance STATION R “Large reels — Up to 5200 Feet 
*Simple Installation TORONTO 17 *Remote Control 


*Horizontal Burning Lamp (416) 422-2221 *Cinemascope and Rear Screen Lenses 


There usually is a barrier between the director and the pro- 
ducer. With Gilles Carle, the barrier crumbles. Administrative 
problems are not unfamiliar to him and I am always extremely 
attentive to artistic demands. We have a great understanding 
on this level. 
There are no insoluble problems for Gilles Carle. He is never 
stumped by problems. On the contrary, he knows how to use 
difficult situations to his advantage, thus amplifying the artist- 
ic value of his films. 
On location, he is one of the best organized filmmakers I 
know. That is when he is happiest, and it is then that all his 
talents are displayed.”’ 

Pierre Lamy, Producer 


Gilles Carle was born in Maniwaki, Quebec, in 1929. He 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts de Montreal: commercial 
art with Henry Eveleigh and painting with Alfred Pellan. Did 
graphic art at Le Soleil de Québec, La Photogravure de Qué- 
bec, and also at the CBC. Has written two fictional novels, 
thirty-six short stories, three plays. Founded Les Editions de 
l?Hexagone together with poet Gaston Miron and two friends, 
Olivier Marchand and Louis Portuguais. Has reviewed books, 
films and television programs and founded L’Ecran, a maga- 
zine of film reviews, with Patrick Straram and Jean Billard. 
Starting in 1960, he started directing short films, including 
Percé on the Rocks (1964) and Le Québec 4 l’Heure de |’Expo 
(1967). Concurrently, four hour-long television programs were 
directed by him, and in 1965 Gilles Carle made his first feature 
film, La Vie Heureuse de Leopold Z, winning a Grand Prix at 
the Canadian Film Festival of that year. Le Viol d’une Jeune 
Fille Douce (1968) afforded him the chance to discover the 
Pilon brothers, who continue to appear in every Carle feature. 
Red (1969), Les Males (1970), La Vraie Nature de Bernadette 
(1971), La Mort d’un Bicheron (1972) and Les Corps Célestes 
(1973) followed, establishing Gilles Carle as perhaps the best 
known Quebec director on an international scale. His features 
have been shown in all of the major festivals and had commer- 
cial runs in Australia, Sweden, France, India, Mexico. Some of 
them even made it to Toronto. 
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How do you manage to maintain your integrity, your energy, 
your sanity in Place Bonaventure, in this kind of atmosphere? 


“Oh, it’s terrible here. I think the reason I made Bernadette 
was because of the situation in here, in this bunker with no 
windows. That film was my wish to get out!” 


But you still manage to go on creating... 


“Well, it’s funny, because I’m not a real filmmaker. I’m in 
film up to here, but at the same time I’m out of it. Cinema to 
me is not more important than anything else. So, I go at large 
in Québec, I’m at home everywhere, except here. I sort of 
manage to keep one foot in here and one foot outside, so I’m 
ready to run all the time (laughter). And I keep running, be- 
cause ... I don’t want to make films with films, I want to 
make films with life. So the way I live is more important than 
my films. I never really had one single idea about one par- 
ticular film. I don’t ever have any film ideas. Just things I want 
to say, because my life happened to be in that way for so 
many months. So I’ve reached a conclusion, or some idea that 
I would like to express, you know, in a popular way, and 
that’s why I make a film. Because I have no film ideas — I 
don’t make murder stories, science fiction stories, or horror 
films. They’re horrible to me. I just make a film. 

“I did Heavenly Bodies because one day I was up North on 
this lake and I saw a man with his two kids carrying a Christ- 
mas tree, and that image was fascinating to me. Very fascin- 
ating. And I started remembering how, when I was nine, 
whores were coming by plane for the weekends. It was pay- 
day, but the miners would spend their money so fast that it 
wasn’t worthwhile for them to stay fifteen days, so they 
would take the plane back to Montréal and come back in ten 
days. So I started thinking about all this, and thinking about 
war, and then the film came out, you know, about that 
euphoria I started to see everywhere. I started to see how 
people were avoiding their problems all the time, and I was 
avoiding them myself. I was cheating, I was just trying to make 
a nice office and not caring about poor people . . . you see life 
in a certain way and then you talk about it. 
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Gilles Carle in his Place Bonaventure office 


But do you talk about it to teach, or simply because you have 
to talk about it? 


“Just because I have to talk about it, because I like to talk 
about it. Because it’s my way of being. If I talk about it, I can 
— maybe — reach something else. So I’m really going for one 
film after another after another. And I’m always trying to 
reverse the situation from one film to another, not trying to 
make the same film. It’s not a coincidence that the True 
Nature of Bernadette was the first film I did while living at 
Place Bonaventure, which is the most artificial part of the city. 
Seeing all this and living here, I started to see the country in a 
different way. Fresh air, pollution, everything. So a question 
came to my mind, what’s natural and what’s artificial? Am I 
better in here with unpolluted air than outside with polluted 
air? What’s happening to the country? You don’t ask yourself 
this when you’re in the country, but you ask that question 
between white walls, like here, with no windows. So Berna- 
dette is a reflection of all this, my life, but I don’t try to put 
my subjectivity into my films, do you know what I mean? I 
try to get rid of myself and be out of myself when I think of 
my film. 

“T think there are too many problems in the world today. 
Every film is seen through the ‘problem-optic.’ If there’s a 
problem, you need a solution. I want to leave my subjectivity 
out and try to look at myself as one of the many people who 
are working. 


“There’s one thing which Bob Dylan said about Lightning 
Hopkins which I like very much. He said, “‘he’s in his songs 
and out of his songs at the same time.” I think this is maturity 
and this is what we have to reach. He talks in a very simple 
way, and it’s perfect and it’s global. You feel his wife is there 
in his songs and you feel all women at the same time. If you 
leave your wife out and talk about womanhood, it’s no good, 
you see? So Lightning Hopkins is in and he’s out of his songs. 
That’s what I like about the blues. It’s music I’m very close to. 
So I try to do this. 

“At the same time I’ve reached a point where I believe that 
you must show the world as something which you can do 
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something about, something that can be changed. I finally got 
to thinking that some revolutionary films are not revolution- 
ary at all, because they show the world as an unchanging and 
fixed structure. They don’t say don’t try to change it, but they 
never show what one can do about it. It’s important now that 
every film should try to say: you can change something about 
your own life, and at the same time, maybe change something 
about the world. So you must show the world as a changing 
structure, something that can be changed, something that can 
be transformed, that the world can be something else. That 
will be my next film, in a way. To try and say to people that 
you can do something about your own situation. To me, that’s 
the most important thing now. Films should deal more with 
ethics, than aesthetics. 

“You don’t have to say it in an intellectual way, because if 
you just make a slogan out of it, it’s nothing. You must show 
how it can be done in real life. If it’s just another slogan, 
you’re in competition with corn flakes and coca-cola. You 
must be deeper than this and show how life is constructed not 
out of models but in trying to reach something. How it can 
change, how it can be transformed. So I’m trying to get char- 
acters together for my next film. It starts with a woman, and 
she decides that she has nothing to do and so she will stay in 
bed. She won’t get up out of that bed for forty-five or fifty 
minutes. Then once she gets up, it will be like the world is 
passing through her, rotating once again. I’m trying to get the 
new feeling of being born again. Going back to being an animal 
and being reborn as a human being, and what it involves. 
That’s what I’m working on right now, because I would like to 
do it myself, you know. 

“But I’m worried, because the industry in Canada is reach- 
ing and striving all the time to make films which are just films, 
and to me making a film that is just a film is no excuse for 
having an industry. So let’s consider all that we have already 
done as shit, and start all over again. Even The Heavenly 
Bodies. Yeah, you must scrap your own film, and say: I tried 
to make this, and I tried to say that and it’s no good, so Ill try 
again. It’s hard to be free and do really the film which you 
would like to do.” 
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What didn’t work for you in La Mort d’un Bicheron (Death of 
a Lumberjack)? 


“It didn’t reach deep enough. Also, I should have worked 
on that film’s structure for quite a while, and I didn’t. I just 
made the film with the characters, and left the structure to 
nothing.” 


That’s the title of your next film, Rien or Nothing? 


“Nothing. It’s an English title. Maybe the critics will say it’s 
worth nothing. I have to leave the door open for a little 
humor.” (laughter). 


How did the critics receive your films in Europe? 


“There was a lot of controversy about Lumberjack. Some 
thought it was a sex film. Others thought it was a family 
portrait.” 


* OF 


Les Corps Célestes (The Heavenly Bodies), a film by Gilles Carle. 
Original idea, screenplay by Gilles Carle, with the collaboration of 
Arthur Lamothe. Produced by Pierre Lamy. Director of Photography, 
Jean Claude Labrecque. Art director: Jocelyn Joly. Sound recordist: 
Henri Blondeau. Mixer: Alex Front. Music: Philippe Sarde. Production 
Manager: Louise Ranger. Stills: Bruno Massenet. Starring Micheline 
Lanctot as Sweetie, Carole Laure as Rose-Marie, and Donald Pilon as 
Desmond. Shot in the Abitibi region between March 12 and May 2, 
1973, in 35mm Eastmancolor, using the Panavision process. Labora- 
tory: Quebec Film Labs. Running time: 1 hour, 50 minutes. With the 
participation of Grimco, the CFDC, and Quebec Film Labs, a Canada- 
France co-production by Les Productions Carle-Lamy and Mojack 
Films of Montreal, and Parc Film, NEF Diffusion of Paris. 


Carle’s Les Corps Célestes (The Heavenly Bodies) opened in 
Montreal in four theatres, plus about eleven others throughout 
Quegec, on the 21st of September, 1973. It ran for four, five 
or six weeks, depending on the location, and failed to rack up 
impressive grosses. “It laid a great big ostrich egg” was the way 
money man Richard Hellman, the film’s co-producer and 
distributor, put it. The critics gave it a mixed reaction, and no 
further distribution is planned within the foreseeable future. 

Initially, Carle wanted to shoot this film in both English 
and French, but the CFDC vetoed the idea. Done bi-lingually, 
The Heavenly Bodies could have become the first Quebec film 
to cross that “intellectual and psychological border which 
exists between Montreal and Toronto,” according to the 
director. As it is, it would probably have to be a success in 
New York or Paris, before English Canadian distribution is 
assured. Gilles Carle is very much aware of this and seems 
resigned to it as a fact of life. 


Regardless of its box-office performance, the film should 
definitely be shown all over Canada. Judging from Carle’s 
description, it is a fascinating study in contradictions of a 
group of people totally unaware of impending doom, lost in a 
fragile euphoria, undisturbed by obvious warning signs that 
World War II is at hand. Les Corps Célestes takes place in 1938 
and concerns the setting up of a brothel in northern Ontario, 
near the Quebec border. More precisely in Kirkland Lake, just 
up the road from Swastika, Ont. Perhaps another bittersweet 
Carle touch. 


“Maybe one day,” explained the director with a fast- 
greying beard, ‘“‘people will say it’s fun to see a Canadian film. 
It hasn’t happened yet. If I had an English version, perhaps my 
film could have been the first. It deals as much with Ontario as 
with Quebec. It takes place in Kirkland Lake, which I re- 
named, rebaptised Borntown, in 1938. It deals with the dis- 
covery of the mines, the brothel with one Jewish girl, one girl 
from Vancouver, one girl from Toronto, one a Catholic, one a 
Protestant. And the Madame, who is French Canadian, played 
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by Micheline Lanctét. Donald Pilon is Desmond, you never 
know exactly where he comes from. Carole Laure, of course, 
and you have this melting pot on the border of Quebec and 
Ontario, with mixed up people, a Polish girl, miners, and all. 

“Les Corps Célestes doesn’t deal with Québec culture the 
same way Death of a Lumberjack deals with Québec culture. 
This film is about war. It takes place in 1938, the last three 
weeks of the year, and nobody believes that war will come. 
The only people who think that war will come are the ones 
who want to profit from it. It shows War not as Power but as 
Impotence. It shows war as a lack of virility. You make war 
because you’re scared, because you’re a coward. The film is 
also about euphoria, people wanting to create paradise all the 
time. It’s a pessimistic view of happiness. 

“The story had to take place in 1938,” continued Carle 
with powerful eyes burning behind his tinted glasses, ‘‘not a 
year before or after. It had to be at this very precise point 
after the Miinich agreement, Chamberlain saying ‘Peace in our 
time,’ and the Pope saying that ‘the year 1939 will be the first 
real year of peace on earth.’ And people know it wasn’t that 
way. You even hear Hitler in German saying that he won’t ever 
make war, and at the end of the film you hear Kennedy saying 
‘We won’t go to Vietnam’. 

“That’s the film. It’s in a brothel, but there is no sex in it. 
War is always in the background like a thunder far away, a far 
away thunder that people hear but no one cares about. The 
storm that will come. Everybody’s trying to get thicker car- 
pets, nicer papered walls, and a nicer girl, and a nicer that, and 
a nicer this, so they care about the little things, but they don’t 
care about the big ones. That’s what the motto for the film 
should be .. . and it’s a comedy. It’s supposed to be funny. 


The seven cosmic whores with Desmond (Donald Pilon) 


“T always make dramas that make people laugh, so I hope 
that this one still makes people laugh... 


“TI shot it so that there are no conflicts, only phony con- 
flicts. I took all the subjects of the time, you know, virginity, 
poverty, all that was in people’s minds at the time and made 
small conflicts, which are really nothing, and all through the 
film you hear the radio you hear Hitler, but you shut the radio 
off. The film itself is a conflict with reality, but in the film 
there are no real conflicts. That’s why I called it the ‘heavenly 
bodies.’ It’s seven whores, like the cosmos, and Desmond is 
like a son. It’s heaven: they’re trying to create Paradise, but 
it’s an artificial paradise. 

“Even the brothel has social classes, you know. One room 
which is very, very bourgeois, for the managers of the mine. 
It’s very, very chic and they call it the Pompadour Room. For 
the workers they have a Socialist’s Paradise. Then they have an 
Exotic Paradise in another, and altogether you have five rooms 
like this which are taking care of the mentality of the people 
around and the different social classes. Everybody is creating 
the right, the perfect, the all love atmosphere all the time. But 
still, war is coming. I was in Borntown in 1938 when I was 8 
or 9, so this was very close to me. I didn’t want to get out of 
myself; I started from my point of view. 


“T never show actual war. I show war the only way I’ve seen 
it, only the radio voices, the heavenly voices, which are pour- 
ing down on the poor people, and saying dat and dat and dat, 
all the time. I didn’t use stock shots or pictures of Chamber- 
lain or Churchill. War is only on the sound track all the time, 


and the sound track is in direct contradiction with the paradise 
image. 


“The brothel never actually opens during the film. Only at 
the end comes the first customer .. . And the first customer is 
War.” 


Most of your recent films are certainly multi-levelled and 
could be viewed as allegories about Quebec and her people. 
The ending of La Mort d’un Bicheron, for instance, must 
certainly contain a message for the Québécois. 


“The message, if there is a message, is very simple. It is easy 
to put a bomb in a letter box, but it’s hard to go into a village 
and work for five years. One I call love, the other ... pre- 
mature ejaculation. We have to get rid of premature ejacula- 
tion, and reach love one day. 

“I don’t know if it is being achieved or not. To fight hard 
with a sudden blow for a few seconds in order to try and 
change a whole situation which has been there for two 
hundred years, to me that’s no good. I’m trying to say that 
you must really be prepared for work and study, and try to 
know what’s really happening, and try to reach ways to bring 
about changes that reach deep into what we are. 

“It’s like mistaking Cuba and Québec. I don’t believe in 
models. I don’t think the French should buy the American 
model, for instance. I’m a separatist but I’m not a nationalist. 
I’m trying to say all the time what’s good and what’s different. 
Because I want for Québec to be entirely different. I want 
Ontario to be different. I would like Canada to be five coun- 
tries. I hate big countries. I hate super dreams. I hate empires. 
I like small communities, where people can develop in a differ- 
ent way. 
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Donald Pilon, Carole Laure, Micheline Lanctot and Gilles Carle at the opening 


“What would the world gain if English Canada would be- 
come American? It would just make the United States bigger. 
It would be better if the United States were smaller, say 
twenty countries. Tribal wars are better than world wars. I’m 
not a sociologist or a philosopher, I’m just trying to put out 
my natural emotion for things, that’s all I can do. I don’t have 
all the knowledge I should have, I haven’t read all the books I 
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should have read. But I still have a belief, which is that the 
world would be better if nobody would develop super dreams 
and super structures to impose on people ... through re- 
pression. I believe that you should get rid of super empires, 
super stars, super everything, and come back to a sort of nor- 
mality. Come back to small communities, which are linked by 
culture, by language, by emotions, by a way of looking at life, 
by religion, by things like this. 

“People say that I have no religion, but I really have 
twenty-five — I believe in them all. It’s true, I believe in them 
all, and super dreams make retarded nations, like super intelli- 
gent parents make retarded children. I would like to go back to 
normalcy and extend it, so that it could reach both ways. 
Instead of reducing normalcy all the time and making every- 
body abnormal, you know. We’re a retarded country, because 
of what’s happening in the world today, but we should just be 
a plain country developing its own culture. And I don’t think 
North America would gain anything by suppressing French 
Canada or making English Canada American. When I go to 
Toronto I look at television for hours and I come out of it 
very angry, because they look at Canada in a dream sort of 
way, it’s just a big dream. They’re looking for Canada and it’s 
a philosophy which underlies everything. It’s a nice attitude, 
you know, nice unity, love of everybody and everything, but 
through a sort of banality of suppressing differences, which I 
hate. They love the world, but they don’t love their neighbor. 
That’s the problem. 

“Like the National Film Board — it’s a dream. You can 
make a film about revolution at the National Film Board any 
time ... if it doesn’t communicate, and merely talks about 
revolution in the world. But as soon as you bring the revolu- 
tion back to your own family, your own country, and see 
revolution in Montreal on the street, oh boy, then you’re in 
trouble! 

“The Canadian dream is an awful thing. It gets me very 
angry. Someday I’ll certainly make a film about this. It’s re- 
ducing life through general attitudes. I’d like to return to the 
village, to the small country, to your own culture, and develop 
in it and see what comes out of it. You must love humanity. 
So I’m against all models: ‘This is the American model, this is 
the French Canadian’ . . . who says so? The American model is 
not even good for Texans, It’s not even good for San Fran- 
cisco, because people are against it now. And I’m all for 
that... .”e 


With pride, we announce the Canadian Filmmakers Series. Consisting of four ninety minute film programmes sponsored 
by The National Gallery of Canada. The series contains thirty of Canada’s most relevant experimental films, each ex- 


ploring the diversity of the medium. Combined they represent a cross-section of one of our country’s most important 
cultural contributions. 


Produced by the Canadian Film-makers’ Distribution Centre for the National Gallery, National Programme, with the 


cooperation of Pacific Cinémathéque Pacifique, Vancouver, and Association Coopérative de Productions Audio- 
Visuelles (A.C.P.A.V.), Montréal. 


Programmes may be booked individually or as a series commencing early this summer. For additional information 
contact: Canadian Film-makers’ Distribution Centre, 406 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2G6. 
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Take two successful ideas and combine them and you get four 
packages of short Canadian films. These, distributed by the 
Canadian Filmmaker’s Distribution Centre (cfdc) for the Na- 
tional Gallery of Ottawa’s Extension Program, will be viewed 
in cooperating galleries and institutions all across Canada this 
year, from May to December. 

Idea One is simply that art films, experimental films, or 
what is called Underground Films, find their hottest, happiest 
audience among those people who already like art, visual 
experiments and challenges. The Art Gallery of Ontario’s 
runaway success last year with their evenings of Underground 
Films confirms that there is the fascinated, faithful audience 
that explorative filmmakers always knew existed. 

Idea Two is simply that Packages sell. The success of the 
POCA Package, an arrangement of 13 films on four reels put 
together by the cfdc from films sponsored by POCA (the 
Province of Ontario Council for the Arts) has shown that the 
most satisfactory way to popularize Canadian shorts, experi- 
mental and art films is in a carefully selected program 
arrangement. 

And Idea One plus Idea Two simply means that the cfdc 
has once again organized shorts by Canadian independent 
filmmakers into packages, but that this time the films were 
selected by the National Gallery of Ottawa and will be 
promoted by them along with the other art exhibitions offered 
almost 100 galleries and art centres in Canada through the 
National Program of extension services. 

The National Gallery has purchased the use of these twenty 
films for the May to December period of this year for 
distribution in their extension program only; afterwards the 
films will be retired to the National’s archives where they will 
rest in peace until future doctoral dissertations disturb their 
dreams. The films in fact cannot be considered in the same 
category of permanent National Gallery ‘‘purchase”’ as art 
objects and paintings; the Gallery has actually paid for only 
distribution rights and a somewhat dubious archival invest- 
ment. Dubious because, as Frederik Manter of the cfdc 
explains, a 16mm print has only about 40 good showings in it, 
and the National Program has already almost guaranteed 
twenty of these. 

However you look at it though, everybody benefits. Some 
independent Canadian filmmakers will get a little money, 
publicity and audience reaction; the National Gallery will 
further its interest in film-as-art; the cfdc will get a lot of 
work, contacts, promotional aid and their expenses, and the 
Canadian public across the country will finally get a chance to 
see some of the work of our most adventuresome filmmakers. 

None of these films fall into the feeble, the amateurish or 
the super-self-indulgent category. According to the National 
Gallery’s press release the films represent ‘“... the Canadian 
filmmaker at his best over the last four years...” and are 
“Of a very experimental nature, exploring the diversity of 
the film medium ... a combination of narrative films, collage 
films, optical-effect films, animated films, films processed to 
achieve vivid colour effects, films made from video tape, from 
8mm footage or from slides (and) films utilizing unusual sound 
tracks, or having no sound at all.”’ 

For the kind of person who is trained to look and to 
perceive, who is aware of film as a medium and excited by the 
possibilities of its use to express ideas, emotions, fields of 
color, shifts of light and concepts of time, the packages are full 
of delights and may inspire many heavy discussions and 
arguments on the uses of film. They range from crowd-pleasers 
to demanding, antagonizing manipulations of the viewer, and 
in each package there’s at least one that challenges former 
ideas or astonishes with the strength of its personal penetra- 
tion. 

The programs are as follows: 
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ONE: Eurynome (1970) by John Straiton; Steam Ballet 
(1967-68) by John Straiton; Migration (1969) by David 
Rimmer; Solidarity (1973) by Joyce Wieland; Le loup Blanc 
by Brigitte Sauriol; Fountain (1972) by Leon Marr; Les Etoiles 
et Autres Corps by Gillies Gagné. 


TWO: Mirror, Mirror (1972) by Michael Asti-Rose; Next to Me 
(1971) by Rick Hancox; A House Movie (1972) by Rick 
Hancox; Rhapsody on a Theme from a House Movie (1972) by 
Lorne Marin; How the Hell Are You? (1972) by Veronika 
Soul; Software by Al Razutis; The Rocco Bros. (1973) by 
Peter Bryant. 


THREE: Vortex (1973) by Al Razutis; Factories (1973) by 
Kim Ondaatje; Blue Movie (1970) by David Rimmer; Animals 
in Motion (1968) by John Straiton; Thanksgiving (1972) by 
Ken Wallace; Rat Life and Diet in North America (1968) by 
Joyce Wieland; Watercolours (1973) by Mike Collier; Earth 
Song (1969) by Bob Cowan. 


FOUR: Essai a la Mille (1970) by Jean-Claude Labrecque; Le 
Premier Auto Accident de Auto (1971) by Jean-Michel La- 
brosse; Standard Time (1967) by Michael Snow; Real Italian 
Pizza (1971-73) by David Rimmer; Yonge St. (1972) by Jim 
Anderson; Blow Job (1973) by Psychomedia; R.O.M. (1972) 
by Jim Anderson; Sons of Captain Poetry (1970) by Michael 
Ondaatje. 


Rather than attempt a film by film review of these twenty 
works, a look at the content of one of the total programs will 
give a better idea of the scope and originality of the project. 
Individual reviews will appear periodically in the Review 
section of this magazine anyway. 

Program Two is my favourite, containing three films I love, 
two I find interesting, and two I don’t know. 

Mirror, Mirror by Michael Asti-Rose was reviewed en- 
thusiastically by Attila Magor in Cinema Canada No. 4, the 
October-November 1972 issue. 

To me the film is like 11 minutes inside a Gothic, 
Freud-and-Jung-infested head, poking about among cultural 
memories, the subconscious, literary and Christian symbolism 
and pubescent fears and fancies. It has everything but the 
Primal Scream. The circling camera observes a boy who has 
descended to a basement where he investigates an old trunk, 
boxes, a desk, jewelry, photographs and a dressmakers’ 
dummy, liberating or inspiring some unusual scenes and 
occurrences. Such a deliberate effort to evoke ponderous 
thoughts, sinister memories, and enchanting mysteries leaves 
me as Satisfied as reading a gourmet menu. I feel the talented 
Asti-Rose may have watched too much Bergman at an early 
age, or perhaps too much Roger Corman. At any rate he’s an 
energetic and inventive person who himself bears watching. 

The second film is Next to Me, by Rick Hancox (1971) 
described by him as “‘About my life in New York City, and the 
people in my life, using sounds and images in brief fragments. 
A kind of poem.” 

The film is cued as an emotional autobiography by a 
streetcorner sign commanding DON’T WALK, which stops the 
protagonist practically mid-stride and effectively creates an 
arrested moment in which he recapitulates and reassesses parts 
of his life. A moment in time may be long with crammed 
thoughts or emotional impact, but a moment in film time may 
be theoretically endless and still acceptable aesthetically. 

Resnais-like, Hancox discovers the plastic qualities of time, 
the involving power of fragmentation, the strength of repeti- 
tion, in which an act is forced to comment on itself, and the 
bedeviling fascination of the space in time, and of the time 
that creates space. The work is inventive and fresh with a 
spontaneous approach neatly manicured and made meaningful 
by some remarkably fine-edged cutting. He uses visual images 


like words and sounds in poetry. A few seconds’ example may 
- explain this: a naked woman is falling face-down onto a bed. 
He cuts the fall before its completion, forcing the viewer to 
mentally complete the fall, at the same time a voice-over in 
slightly delayed time speaks of the woman falling toward the 
bed, but the voice is also cut before completing the comment. 
The result is not frustration, since the viewer can easily 
complete the uncomplicated act, but a lyrical sense of time- 
lessness; the action is begun visually, repeated verbally and 
finally, completed mentally. At the same time this moment 
adds to the emotional creation of the male character in the 
film, and as autobiography, makes a personal statement that 
remains suspended and only imperfectly understood by the 
audience, yet encourages further involvement. I really like this 
film a lot. 

I’m looking forward to seeing the third film, A House 
Movie, made by Rick Hancox in 1972, about which Joseph L. 
Anderson (Ohio University Film Dept. Head) writes, “‘. . . one 
of those rare, legitimate romantic films, so unashamedly 
personal it defies the pastoral and maudlin misinterpretations 
with which the Cinema has so often sabotaged the great 
romantic composers ... Hancox achieves no less than perfect, 
inseparable union of sound and image.” 

The fourth film, Lorne Marin’s Rhapsody on a Theme from 
a House Movie, provides an appropriate change of pace. It is an 
intellectual, technical experiment, emotionless and reflective 
in nature and deliberately uninvolving. 

Marin describes his film: “Images move through a fixed 
frame, movement being created by lines of images. The film 
maintains a constant visual pattern with the establishing line 
being drawn along MacPherson Avenue in Toronto; everything 
that occurs in the film is contained in that basic line. The film 
reflects the pace, the people and the physical appearance of 
my street and shows the power of the film to create move- 
ment.” 

I liked the fascination of the travelling fade gimmick, if 
that’s what it was, the sense of time-shifts Marin establishes, 
the literal temporariness of passing life that inevitably results 
from thé vanishing and appearing images of people on the 
street, the inadvertent humor. Though it is an interesting 
experiment and a quite perfect use of film (it could not be 
created in any other medium) it is like robot art to me. Could 
a computer set the problem and command the camera and 
regulate the results one day? 

The fifth film is a fine, funny, sharp and satiric work by 
Veronika Soul called How the Hell Are You? which showed to 
enthusiastic response at the Women’s Film Festival in Toronto 
last year. Kirwan Cox wrote of it in Cinema Canada “. .. the 
film is a tremendously funny collage inspired by the cynical 
comments of a homosexual writing back to the filmmaker over 
the course of years...” 

Made at the Educational Media Centre of McGill University 
in 1972, it illustrates competence with a half dozen techniques 
and indicates a fully-developed filmmaker resides in Soul. The 
collage does not fall into chaos, and certain images, the 
youthful boyish smiling face of Brando for instance, or the 
sudden red lips and cheeks on newspaper celebrities or 
postcard subjects, creates a visual continuity among the 
melange of cartoons, photographs, paintings, faces, views and 
clutter that illustrate the unsettled physical and psychological 
life of the narrating letter-reader. Each ‘Dear Jane” to “‘Love, 
Mick” is given a separate and suggestive reading by Robert 
Vallée that colors with a genuine depth the visual variety of 
the film in its carefully selected superficiality. 

It is a remarkably revealing and perceptive 12 minute study 
made in terms of the subject’s escapes and through his wry and 
carefully casual comments. 

Sixth is the film Software by Al Razutis. This one I’m 


Natalie Edwards 


anxious to see because it is such a mystery; no information 
provided, not even the length. Good title too. Curiosity 
aroused. 

The final film in Package Two is The Rocco Bros. by Peter 
Bryant, made in 1973 in Vancouver. It’s a fascinating ex- 
panding 42 minute color-sepia-black-and-white contemporary 
movie in which the sad things are shown humorously, the 
desperate things loosely, the sardonic with a shrug, the 
preposterous seriously, and the hopeful, hidden and hard to 
find. Bryant cuts in and out of past and present with fictitious 
and semi-real characters and situations in a very loose, in- 
formal home-movie style, prodding current ideas and past fads 
— Che Guevara, biking, hair, heroin, country escape, fifties- 
sixties nostalgia, contemporary non-art and of course, movie 
making, as though prodding for signs of life, or significance. 

Alexander Diakun plays Jake, a drifting filmmaker returned 
to Vancouver who rediscovers an old friend, Rudy (played by 
Bill Hawk) from whom he abruptly parted five years earlier 
(seen in nostalgia-hued flashbacks) and with whom, and 
another friend, Roop (Don Granberry), he casually makes a 
movie called The Rocco Bros. which is seen both being filmed 
and sectionally inserted as a film. His two friends not only 
play Roop and Rudy, the Rocco Brothers, in their movie, but 
add revealing side scenes. When Rudy goes up on junk, we 
only watch from the outside, but when Roop fantasizes a film, 
he takes the idea of his digging holes to an ultimate end in a 
tiny insert movie that’s a joyful send-up to those who dig 
conceptual art. 

George Csaba Koller has written extensively and well of the 
film and Bryant’s work in Cinema Canada No. 7, the April- 
May 1973 issue. 

With programs such as this, how can these four packages of 
Canadian shorts fail to impress and please the selective audi- 
ences who will see them across Canada between May and 
December, courtesy of the National Gallery’s extension pro- 
gram? Congratulations to the Canadian Filmmaker’s Distribu- 
tion Centre and the National Program (as the National’s 
Gallery’s extension program is now called), for their imagina- 
tive and practical plan which so sensibly acknowledges that 
true success in distributing films depends entirely on getting 
the right films before the right audiencese 


A lot can happen before 
you get it in the can 


Your casting is perfect, your 
cameraman the best around, all 
is ready to shoot, .. then your 
lead breaks his leg or your film 
stock is faulty or the weather 
turns bad or the lab messes up 
and you're in trouble... 

But that’s the film game, isn’t 
it? It is, unless you play it smart 
and protect yourself 


in a professional manner 

with insurance. 

It’s not expensive but it is 
important and it gives you peace 
of mind because you can insure 
against the bad things that can 
happen before (or after) you get 
it in the can. 


Let's discuss it. 


Arthur Winkler, CLU 


Insurance for the Film Industry 
— CONSOLIDATED INSURANCE AGENCIES LTD. — 


3130 BATHURST STREET, SUITE 206, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO M6A 2Y1, TELEPHONE (416) 787-0304 
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How to have your cake and 
eatit too...ala Denys Arcand 


A. Ibranyi-Kiss 


ISOPYOW 


Filmography 


1961 Seul ou avec d’autres (Denis Héroux, Association Générale des 
Etudiants de Il’Université de Montréal) Co-writer, co-director with 
Denis Héroux. 65 minutes, b&w. 

1962 Champlain (NFB) Writer and director. 28 minutes, color. 

1963 La Route de l’ouest (NFB) Writer and director. 28 minutes, color. 

1964 Les Montréalistes (NFB) Writer and director. 28 minutes, color. 

1965 Volley Ball (NFB) Director and editor. 13 minutes, b&w. 

1966 Montréal jour d’été (NFB) Director and editor. 15 minutes, color. 

1966 Park Atlantique (NFB) Director and editor. 17 minutes, color. 
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1966 Entre la mer et l’eau douce (Pierre Patry, Cooperation) Co- 
screenwriter. 87 minutes, b&w. 

1970 On est au coton (NFB) Director and editor. 115 minutes, b&w. 

1971 Québec: Duplessis et aprés (NFB) Director and editor. 115 
minutes, b&w. 

1972 La Maudite Galette (Cinak, Carle-Lamy) Director. 108 minutes, 
color. 

1973 Réjeanne Padovani (Cinak) Co-writer and director. Color feature. 

1974 Gina (Carle-Lamy) Co-writer and director. Work in progress. 


Scene from Réjeanne Padovani 


Denys Arcand has style. No question about it. Now shooting 
his fifth feature, he already has an impressive reputation in 
Québec and is starting to become internationally well-known. 
For one thing, among his credits is the NFB-censored, un- 
released documentary about textile workers — On est au 
coton. He followed that up by directing another feature 
documentary, Québec: Duplessis et aprés, a scathingly satirical 
look at provincial politics. Then La Maudite Galette (also 
politically-oriented) followed by Réjeanne Padovani which 
became The Underground Hit of last year’s Cannes Film 
Festival. French critics hailed Arcand with so much enthu- 
siasm that he spent most of his non-Petit-Carlton-drinking time 
giving interviews. ... The film has since gained acclaim even in 
English Canada which was, of course, the last to see it. Did the 
response surprise him? 

“Oh, yes. Well, the critical success . .. maybe not. I sort of 
hoped the critics would see it my way. But the public! I was 
very surprised. Everybody was surprised. Cinépix was sur- 
prised!” 

He laughs with a mischievous glint in his eyes. Cinépix, 
distributors for Réjeanne Padovani, hadn’t originally planned 
any distribution for English Canada. But since the rousing 
successes at box-offices in Montréal, in Paris (two months in 2 
theatres) — well, who can argue with money? As Denys 
Arcand quips, “Padovani is almost a financial success. I play it 
both ways. I’m doing good these days — I’m sure next year ’ll 
be in the dumps... .” 

Not necessarily. His fifth feature, Gina, is being produced 
by Carle-Lamy. ‘“‘Now I’m going with this big outfit. They 
offered to produce anything I’d like so I just submitted Gina 
and they said fine, what about $300,000, maybe more? We 
have loads of money! I mean, $300,000 is not enormous, but 
for me — I can’t imagine what I will do with all this money. 
I’m very happy because we have production conditions I never 
had before. It’s a pure dream. I’d be paid for it! I have a 
salary! They will pay me. Can you imagine that? That’s 
fantastic.” 

With a Robin Hood-style glee, he recounts how he didn’t 
have to change anything in the script, not even for the CFDC 
— the other major investor. “I guess they set aside a little 
money for projects they consider ‘prestige product’ or what- 
ever. I get good reviews these days and they counted that. I 
image it’s that.” 

When you consider his reputation it’s obvious Gina will also 
be very political. It is. The basic story line concerns a travelling 
stripper in northern Québec who happens to be staying at the 
same hotel as a film crew shooting a documentary about 
textile workers. ... 

Shades of paranoia . . . is Arcand planning to include scenes 
from the still-censored On est au coton? “I could but I won't. 
Parts of it will look like On est au coton a lot. (I hope.) I’m 
transcribing parts of the dialogue. But I want to shoot 
something else, from the moral standpoint. I don’t feel I 
should mix people who are making $200 a day under the 


Vincent Padovani, construction company chief 


Actors’ Equity System with people who are being paid $16 a 
day to die slowly in a factory. I could rationalize it very well, 
but it’s just a feeling I have that this would be immoral. I don’t 
know why, even though I want to make as strong a statement 
as possible I prefer not to mix real people with a totally 
fabricated story.” 

Totally fabricated? Perhaps as much ‘fiction’ as Réjeanne 
which deals in an almost slickly beautiful way with political 
corruption. Arcand has been enormously amused by English 
Canada’s response to that one, “So Québec is really corrupt. 
Well, you can’t trust those French Canadians. ... We have 
nothing like that here!” 

“That’s what’s fun with making this kind of film. Even 
though I know the pitfalls of doing a.Coca-Cola commercial 
with professional actors, but you can be really subversive if 
you get a chance to get into that circle. People will see that 
film not because they’re politically motivated, but maybe they 
saw the ads and it looked like good entertainment and they 
like this actress or whatever. Maybe it shocks some people, but 
I guess that will be helpful” 

In some respects Réjeanne Padovani is subversive in a 
similar way to Costa-Gavras’ Z or State of Siege — commer- 
cially successful yet highly political films all. Does he see any 
similarities himself? 

“It’s very difficult because I can’t judge myself. I’m not 
trying to and I’m not even thinking about it. I know Costa- 
Gavras a little bit, but he’s in a very different circle. He’s a 
very BIG filmmaker who makes world successes, and he thinks 
a lot in terms of audience. When he’s making a film, he’s 
thinking — here I'll put a car chase or this kind of sequence 
because people will be entertained by it. Costa-Gavras tries to 
be attuned to the pace of the audience, even if he is politically 
committed. His films have to make money because he works 
on a purely commercial basis, otherwise he won’t make any 
more films. Whereas I never think of the audience. I don’t 
care. I make films for purely egoistical purposes — because I 
like the story and I try to entertain myself primarily.” 

Egoistical or not, his political slant would seem to make the 
Montréal Co-op (ACPAV) the ideal place for him to work, but 
he refrains because he can get money elsewhere. Instead, he 
hires the Co-op’s members as assistants on his features to give 
them experience. “I have 2 or 3 directors from the Co-op who 
will be sort of assistants, just looking at how we work. I think 
it’s marvelous. I can beat the system right now. I’m not saying 
I will be able to do that all the time, but if I can con people to 
give me money — why should I take money away from the 
people in the Co-op? They have so little.”’ 

Arcand is very impressed by the work of some of the young 
directors, many of whom he considers very promising, “I think 
there is one mainly. Jacques Leduc. He makes absolutely 
impossible films — two-hour films about two people in a 
room! Mind you, he does the complete opposite of what I’m 
doing. His films are psychological and totally on another level. 
But he has an absolutely fascinating style. He will become very 
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famous at 50 and he has a chance because he’s on staff at the 
National Film Board who, of course, never distribute his films. 
They’re only known to a few happy people. There are a few 
others in Québec — like André Théberge who should come in 
solidly in the years to come; and maybe also Michel Bouchard 
who made Blanc Noél. Théberge and Bouchard are very young, 
25 or something like that. Leduc is about my age, about 32.” 


This ‘new wave’ is developing very differently from those in 
Denys Arcand’s generation. “The fact is that they are differ- 
ent. I was still brought up in the old tradition of the NFB. I 
learned my trade before making any films. While I was at the 
Film Board I shot every kind of film possible — 16 black and 
white, 16 color, 35 black and white, 35 color, I made 
animation films, short films — anything you can imagine. Ina 
way, these young guys have it more easy and more difficult. 
Their first film is a feature! If it is very badly received they can 
be down for a year or two. I’m sure it comes as a shock — you 
can’t think you’re talented if you bomb at this age. But at the 
same time, when they get to be my age they'll have a lot more 
experience. They will already have had four or five dramatic 
features — even if they’re extremely low-budget. They'll have 
learned a lot of things I’m still learning. Technically I feel 
rather confident, but actors — this is another problem. Also, 
you can be technically very competent but it’s a totally other 
story to be able to write a meaningful film that is dramatically 
well-constructed. This you can learn only by doing it.” 


Yet it seems no Québécois filmmaker ever has to look for 
scripts, while English Canadian directors rarely write their own 
material and are constantly bemoaning the lack of good 
scripts. Why this basic difference? ‘““Maybe, in Québec we were 
brought up thinking a little more about the auteur theory of 
film and English Canadians go along with the American 
tradition where the director is somebody you hand a script to 
and he directs and that’s it. In our case, we think you express 
yourself in your film. You don’t have to look for scripts. You 
can get help and occasionally choose a script that’s already 
written, but I wouldn’t want to make it a policy. I’m working 
on developing myself as a better writer.” 


As with the script for Gina “I wrote it myself but I have 
always worked with Jacques Benoit who is a novelist. I use 
him as a mirror. When it’s all written I give him the script and 
he makes suggestions or rewrites one or two scenes. Then he 
gives it back to me and J correct what he gives me. The final 
version is always mine. For Gina, I’m doing this with three 
writers because I don’t have much confidence in myself as a 
writer. That’s not my trade, but I have a perfectly good idea of 
what I want to say and they help me say it.” 

It seems to work rather well. Réjeanne Padovani was 
virtually ignored at last year’s Film Awards but Arcand and 
Benoit did receive the Etrog for Best Screenplay. Arcand was 
not in Montréal during the Awards week but authorized his 
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Celine Lomez, now starring in Gina, as she appeared in Padovani 


cameraman to sign his name also on the famous Manifesto. 
“For Québec the Awards mean nothing in terms of publicity, 
commercial value, TV exposure, anything you can think of. 
Mind you, if the prizes would have been very meaningful to 
Québec filmmakers maybe you wouldn’t have had that solidar- 
ity. They were angry at the pre-selection committee which 
didn’t even submit to the jury very important films made by 
young filmmakers who were promising, but had no name or 
big company to back them up. But awards are always so 
unjust. There shouldn’t be any awards — you don’t make films 
to win awards! The problem is in commercial cinema where 
you can say — this film won such and such an award — and it 
drives people to see it. But I think a festival where everybody 
gets together would be very helpful. That would be nice. I 
don’t think it has to be competitive.” 

Non-competitive is also how Denys Arcand works on set. 
He not only writes collectively but during shooting, decisions 
are often communal. “I’ve been overruled in Padovani a few 
times. The crew said — no, we won’t shoot this. We’re very 
sorry but it’s a completely stupid part and we must find 
something better. . . . It’s not a question of the last word being 
mine. More often, they suggest ideas which are better and I 
replace them or add them on top of mine. Everybody suggests 
things, I’m just like the executive. When you’re on the set 
somebody has to be responsible for something. Then, I have a 
very particular job which means I’m talking to the actors. If 
everybody were talking to the actors it would be complete 
chaos! So somebody has to have that job and we call it the 
Director. It gets complicated when journalists or TV people 
want to simplify and it’s so much easier to say a film BY so 
and so than to say Réjeanne Padovani is a film by Alain Dostie 
and Jacques Benoit and Jean and so forth and so on.” 

Celine Lomez, who starred in Réjeanne Padovani, is doubly 
experienced to play the lead in Gina. “She was brought up as a 
tap-dancer Her mother put her on the road at 12. She grew 
up in clubs. So I’m working with her and it’s pretty helpful.” 

Denys Arcand has used the same crew for all his films. One 
of the biggest problems facing them in Gina is the role of the 
stripper. “I still haven’t solved the problem of that fact. I will 
have to shoot some sequences where she’s doing her job and I 
don’t know how to do it so you won’t get this thing where the 
film is supposed to denounce exploitation and yet shows a girl 
undressing in a very seductive way. I’m not ready yet, but 
we’re doing the exteriors first so 1 won’t shoot that until the 
extreme end of the film. I put the problem to the crew and 
everybody’s supposed to be thinking of it right now. Will we 
have a solution by the end of April? I don’t know, but I don’t 
want to talk about tomorrow. I want to work. That’s basically 
my point of view, and I hope you won’t publish this for a 
while because I need authorization to enter the textile mills. 
We'll try to con them to get in with a film crew. With the 
reputation I have in the textile business, it won’t be easy... .@ 
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Playground In Six Acts — Synopsis 


I. (Black and white) — In a huge deserted theatre, an old man in a 
breaking voice bemoans the world where Man was the glory of 
Creation, Man as poet, philosopher, mystic. The old man has no 
brothers left, he know those days are long gone. Meanwhile, two 
transvestites giggle and jeer from the wings of an empty stage. 


Il. (Black and white) — Faceless crowds rush around a mad ant 
hill. Industrialization breeds ugliness while a steadily beating 
machine-hum roars on. 


III. (Color) — Starkly realistic carcasses, men with white masks, a 
nude woman, a table set for dinner; all become splattered with 
blood as the scene progresses. 


IV. (Black and white with a red tint) — Familiar newspaper 
photos of the casualties of poverty, starvation, war, and racism flash 
by to a glorious march. 


V. (Color) — A young woman masturbates while the eerie litany 
of two women repeats itself endlessly, emotionlessly relating their 
saga of dead love affairs, love stillborn. 


A montage of the five previous scenes with all the characters 
pointing to the audience while music garbles. 


VI. (Video, black and white) — Introduces a computerized 
creature in a wheelchair who has become the quintessence of mind 
over everything else. He is about to leave for a space journey to 
meet the First Intellect, known to the ignorant as ‘“‘God”. 


Playground In Six Acts, 1973, color, 23 minutes. A film by Daria 
Stermac, poetry and prose by Richard Fritz, special assistant — 
Kristina Ziobro. Distributed by the Canadian Filmmakers Distribu- 
tion Centre, listed in their new catalogue — Films By Women. 


Every now and then you see a student film that makes you 
memorize the name of whoever made it. Such was the case 
with Playground In Six Acts, a 23-minute i by York 
University student Daria Stermac. 

Two other people were directly involved with the film’s 
production. Richard Fritz wrote all the poetry and prose for 
Playground after the concept was created. His book, Telecoms 
from the First Intellect, will be appearing late this spring. 
Kristina Ziobro, now a fourth year student at York, was 
Daria’s assistant throughout the production and is working on 
her own film. 

Daria Stermac has since graduated from York University’s 
Film Program and has worked as a freelance script assistant, 
researcher, and production assistant for both CTV and Global 
Television in Toronto. She is presently working on a feature 
film script. 

In many ways, Playground is a film of total despair. Daria 
likes to say she made it in spite of York University. Going to 
film school was, for her, “... positive in that it offered 
professional equipment and facilities as well as the freedom to 
do what I wanted. However, York did not encourage me to be 
innovative, to be creative, or to explore the film medium. I 
was not encouraged to experiment, I was encouraged to 
reproduce CBC dramas or NFB documentaries.” 

Playground In Six Acts has been shown at the Pacific 
Cinémathéque in Vancouver, the Ann Arbor Film Festival, the 
Encounter Canadian Film festival in Toronto, the Woman’s 
Film Festival organized by Judy Steed; and since Rock Demers 
bought it, it will be shown in his Montreal theatre as well as in 
New York City’s art house circuit. 

However, getting Playground shown elsewhere has not been 
a positive experience for Daria. At the Student Film Festival in 
Montreal, it had to be entered in the Scenario category since 
there was no category for Experimental films. This seems 
pretty ludicrous at the Canadian Film Awards, but totally 
insane at a festival showing student films. 

Television? “I have tried to show Playground on the CBC 
but the good samaritans in the purchasing department told me 


that although it was very good, they couldn’t get it on the air. 
And although the masturbation scene could, perhaps, maybe, 
possibly be shown to the public — the animal scene was an 
absolute NO NO because an artistic surrealistic representation 
of slaughtered animals was dangerous. Perhaps people 
watching it might be reminded of what they do to the animals 
they eat, and what they do to each other.” 

What about as a short in a theatre? Daria’s encounter with a 
downtown Toronto cinema was very similar. “The person 
responsible for choosing the programs told me the film was 
too experimental to show in a commercial theatre. When I 
asked him HOW it was too experimental, he replied that he 
had screened it with 8 people present and there were 7 
different opinions as to what the film meant. So he concluded 
it was not clear enough, not literal enough; and since people 
didn’t agree about it, it couldn’t be shown. Not even at 
midnight. And that same theatre showed El Topo for a month 
preceded by an animated cartoon!” 

Daria Stermac feels a great closeness to Alexandro 
Jodorowsky’s work, both in style and philosophy. She showed 
him her film when he was in Toronto promoting El Topo, and 
Jodorowsky was so impressed by her vision that he offered to 
assist her in producing her next film. It was thus that they met 
and the following interview took place. 


Daria Stermac interviews Alexandro Jodorowsky 


Alexandro Jodorowsky came to Toronto in the beginning of 
February to speak about his film El Topo. I had the oppor- 
tunity to talk extensively with Jodorowsky and to be present 
at most of his official interviews. The following is an excerpt 
from a selection of his thoughts and ideas. 


I will tell you why I really don’t exist. When I made Holy 
Mountain I was very interested in alchemy. We opened the 
picture in Paris three weeks ago with a lot of success and I had 
the great pleasure to be searched by two alchemists. One was 
Cancelier who writes books about alchemy, very well known, 
very old. They say he is 130 years old but when you look at 
him he is young. And we started to speak about the symbol of 
the Cross and the Rose, because we were speaking about 
Rosicrucians. He said the Cross is made by the Thorn, a Cross 
of Thorn, and in the middle is the Rose which starts to burn; 
but the Rose takes the energy of the Thorn which is the 
suffering. The more the Rose starts to open the less suffering 
you have. And in the end there is only the Rose and you have 
no Thorns. 

When you start to make a picture you are starting to do 
with your suffering a work with your own Rose. You put all 
your suffering, all your violence, all your experience inside a 
picture. When you are really able to put all your life inside a 
picture — you don’t exist anymore. You are astonished to see 
me as a normal person. All my abnormalities are put inside my 
picture. 

There is a woman writer in the U.S. — Anais Nin. They say 
that she does not write books. She writes a continual novel 
because she writes her life. ‘As for me, I am not making one or 
two pictures. I am making a continual picture which is my 
search for consciousness. I want to have cosmic consciousness, 
to unite myself with the whole universe. 

They say that I am a madman. But I say what is madness? 
What is bad? What is good? Why do you need to insult a 
person? Why do you need to pick apart a person? Why do you 
need to be destructive?: Every person has a god inside himself, 
has a soul which is beautiful. And the soul is like the universe 
with plenty of light. Our life puts a subjectivity which is 
darkness around this internal beauty and light. This darkness 
we call the personality and we hate the darkness of others. But 
in order to know the others we need to jump into them. You 
must at first die from within in order to begin living. 

These thoughts are not only found in the oriental philos- 
ophies — you will also find this in the occidental philosopher 
Carl Jung in his work Metamorphoses of the Soul. Jung speaks 
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of the image of the sun. The Sun in the morning is new; in the 
evening it is old and without form. On the other side of the 
earth is the black sea of night. There the sun is reborn and in 
the morning it rises anew. All the solar emissions are that: the 
hero, the sun, returns to the sea in order to come back as a 
new being. El Topo dies and he is reborn, but he is like a 
newborn child. That’s why they cut his hair — he’s like a baby. 
That’s why monks shave their heads — they are nothing. Some 
people say El Topo is really two films. I say that it is one. A 
man’s life changed. We should live a life not of being but a life 
of the process of becoming, continually being born like the 
universe. 

My first picture, Fando and Lis, was a play which I thought 
was like Romeo and Juliet. I thought that I was making a love 
story. I started to make the picture without money, shooting 
on Saturdays and Sundays for an entire year. I showed this 
film at the International Film Festival in Acapulco and it 
caused a great scandal. All the people wanted to kill me. They 
thought I made some kind of horror and since then the festival 
has been closed down. I asked myself — why are people 
reacting like this? Am I so different? I am not so different. 

Movies are speaking in a language which for me doesn’t 
exist anymore. When you come to the movies with a positive 
message the entire industry starts to tremble. I will continue 
doing what I am doing, and in order to continue I need to 
fortify myself and be conscious of what I am doing. I need to 
ask of movies what a person asks of the Holy Book or a Sutra 
or a Gospel or of a philosophical book or of a poem. We need 
to change the aesthetic by ethic. Film is the greatest art of our 
time but it is also the most dangerous, and the most horrible 
product of Industry. In the same way that Industry is 
polluting the earth it is polluting the human mind. You need 
to fight against the industrialism which is killing the planet and 
the product which is killing the mind. I need to give conscious- 
ness to the person. I am not speaking about political con- 
sciousness. There is another way. The universe is political, but 
it is also mystical, aesthetic. It is everything. I do not repeat 
images in my films because nature never repeats itself. The 
universe is always new — there is nothing that is not in the 
process of changing, of renovating itself. 

In my films the use of color is not aesthetic — it is esoteric. 
Each color has significance and acts upon the mind of the 
spectator in an active and organic manner. Industry discovered 
this when they put certain colors in factories to make workers 
work harder. [ use color in another dimension. Red is life, not 
death. In my film there is only one color — the brown of the 
earth, the blue of the sky, the green of plants, and the color 
red. It is a celebration of life. 

The violence in El Topo is a transposed violence. You 
cannot say that Picasso is a violent person because he made 
Guernica; or that Goya was a violent painter when he painted 
the horror of war. I do not make spaghetti westerns where you 
are trying to give pleasure to the pseudo-masochistic public the 
same way that a pornographic picture gives pleasure. In my 
picture the violence is so exaggerated that immediately you 
say this is not possible, and I take out the illusion of seeing 
real violence and then it is a transposition, You know we are 
living in a very violent world. Through this violence | try to 
come to the human values in El Topo. In Holy Mountain, 
which is the continuation, the blood becomes blue, orange, 
yellow, and there are little birds coming from the bones. I 
took out the red and this way the violence is more transposed 
and the search for the interior great self is more objective. In 
Holy Mountain you do not follow a story, you follow an 
experience with me and with the actors, meditation, internal 
search in your memory. It is a training. 

The art of pictures is the art of shadows and light. For 
example, in my pictures there is never night. I have made three 
films and there is never night and never any shadows because 
for me, a shadow is a subjective opinion and I am searching for 
objectivity. Human subjectivity taints the beauty of a shadow. 
The world is perfect. What is imperfect is our subjective 
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projection. In the Holy Mountain we are searching for the 
light. At the end the picture starts to disappear and you 
remain sitting with a white screen which is the light. O.K. It is 
an act of humor — all of this life is very humorous. You have 
the future — it doesn’t exist. You have the past — it doesn’t 
exist anymore. You have the present which is going, going, 
going ... It’s a joke, isn’t it? Where is the present? It’s a big 
joke. 

In order to find you must not search. You must make a 
vacuum within you in the shape of the object you desire. 
When I want a special person for my film, I make an emptiness 
within myself in the exact shape of what I desire and in two 
days the person arrives at my house and says, “I would like to 
work with you.” Everything that I need comes to me in this 
way. If I need money, money comes. Those are the ways in 
which one works. I am always very peaceful, very calm. 

Christ said when little birds are there, they don’t sing of 
what they will eat tomorrow. I gave myself to the arms of 
Christ. I don’t sing what I will eat tomorrow. I am making 
pictures to realize a message that is coming through me, From 
El Topo I never received a penny. If I am here helping to sell 
El Topo, it is for the message which is coming. To make a 
picture is an act of life. If I come to another level of 
consciousness I will make another picture. I made El Topo and 
I waited. I waited. I took two years to make the Holy 
Mountain and now I am waiting a year already. I have refused 
three pictures already. They offered me in Paris The Story of 
O — $200,000 and 25% of the profit — something like 
$1,000,000. I refused. They offered me a film in Italy. I 
refused. They offered me in Los Angeles The Devilish Man of 
Alfred Bestes. I refused. I am not so rich to be able to refuse 
like this. There are seven of us in my family. Seven mouths to 
feed. But I am waiting. And for this mysterious thing of the 
heavens I have enough money to live always. I only do a 
picture if I have something to say. 

I have now the idea of what I want to do. I went to 
Disneyland. I see Walt Disney like evil, like a demon. It was 
really terrible to see the poor people in Disneyland being 
corrupted by a society which tries to kill the child’s imagina- 
tion, the child’s philosophy, intelligence, creativity, and 
teaches the child how to be competitive and a future buyer. 
Competition and buying — this is Walt Disney ... He is a 
monster. With these awful characters like Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck and Pinnochio and Snow White. These are 
terrorific pictures. They are for adults, not for children. A 
child must be guided to cosmic consciousness. Children are not 
being taught how to develop their human values. I will make a 
child’s picture because I owe this to the child. I need to help 
the child. 

I enjoy going to see films. It is relaxation. The cinema is 
done in such a way that it gives relaxation to the public. But 
there are very very few films to give enlightenment, to give 
knowledge, or inspiration, Seven Samurai of Kurosawa is a 
spiritual picture. Truffaut’s L’Enfant Sauvage and Les Enfants 
du Paradis by Marcel Carne are spiritual pictures. In my next 
picture I want to come to beauty. I started to violence, then I 
went in training to come to beauty, and now my next picture 
needs to be the pure beauty. This what I want to do — to 
make a picture for a child. Or another project — the unknown 
life of Christ. In the Gospel, Christ despaired for 12 to 13 
years. Nobody knows what he did, but in this unknown year 
of his life he realized he was a god. He went to India, they say 
he went to Egypt, and his biggest problem was awakening 
himself. This is the life I want to show. The life of a beautiful 
man, Not like John Wayne who is the hero who comes and 
kills all the people — he is the superman. In this society we 
need to destroy the monolithic insensible hero. In the history 
of movies there were only a few persons who were delicate and 
who were male, Fred Astaire is an example. He was so delicate, 
non-sexual, he was like a monk dancing. Even in the romantic 
scenes he was beautiful. But there are few actors who are like 
this. I want to search for this. For the beautiful delicate mane 
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The Council of Canadian Film- 
makers will be holding its Annual 
General Meeting on Sunday, April 
28th, 1974 at the New Yorker 
Cinema, 653 Yonge Street, Toron- 
to, at 10:30 a.m. 


Canadian Film Symposium II 


At a conference sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba in Winnipeg last 
month, 19 Canadian filmmakers and 
filmworkers — among them Denys Ar- 
cand, David Acomba, Tom Shandel, 
Colin Low, and CCFM members Peter 
Pearson, Don Shebib, Kirwan Cox, Agi 
Ibranyi-Kiss, Jack Gray, Sandra Gather- 
cole — confronted representatives of the 
CFDC and the Secretary of State with a 
joint statement called the Winnipeg 
Manifesto. That Manifesto (published 
elsewhere in this issue) stated that: 


e the primary purpose and responsi- 
bility of the Canadian film industry 
is to define the cultural reality of this 
country 

e@ the present system of production/ 
distribution/exhibition is American 
dominated and works against the 
Canadian filmmaker and the Cana- 
dian audience 

e@ Government policies, charging the 
film industry with the dual responsi- 
bility to make culture and make 
money, have led to the present crisis 
in feature production 

e@ Government attempts to avert the 
crisis have failed 


The Manifesto concluded by calling 
on Government to take radical policy 
decisions to create a publicly funded 
production and distribution system as 
alternatives to the private sector, and to 
implement legislated quotas for Cana- 
dian films in theatres across the 
country. 


These are fighting words to come as a 
consensus from Canada’s major film- 
makers. They reflect the escalating 
politicization of the film community — 
a politicization which has been com- 
pounded by the failure of communica- 
tion on the part of the Secretary of 
State’s Film Advisory Committee, and a 
politicization which found part of its 
expression in the formation of the 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers. 

Winnipeg was both an endorsement 
and an extension of policies formulated 
by the CCFM this year. Michael Walsh, 
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COUNCIL OF 
CANADIAN FILIVITIAKERS 


reporting in the Vancouver Province, 
referred to the ““CCFM’s Winnipeg Mani- 
festo”’. An error, but one which reflects 
the considerable input of CCFM people, 
philosophy and policy at the Winnipeg 
meeting. The Manifesto proposals for 
quotas and public distribution echo 
those of the CCFM policy paper on 
feature films (issue No. 12 of Cinema 
Canada). The proposal for a parallel 
public production capacity is a concept 
originally advanced within the Council, 
and restated at Winnipeg. 

The general mood expressed by the 
cross section of the Canadian film indus- 
try at the conference also reflected and 
reinforced that of the CCFM. There was 
the same sense of survival crisis and the 
eerie feeling that no one was navigating 
the industry. There was too, a general 
impatience with the housekeeping ex- 
cuses for Government inaction, and an 
insistence that we get down to the 
basics of where it is we’re going with 
film in this country. 

Winnipeg was a plateau, not a pin- 
nacle, for the industry. Its significance 
lay in the fact that many of Canada’s 
regionally scattered filmmakers met 
each other and recognized the common 
problems of American domination and 
Government ineffectiveness which are 
seducing them into a branch plant posi- 
tion. They also arrived at a precedent 
setting consensus that radical re- 
organization is necessary to the survival 
of the indigenous industry. 

Perhaps the Canadian film industry 
caught up with itself and Government in 
Winnipeg last month. Or perhaps the 
Winnipeg Manifesto is destined to be- 
come yet another petition to Govern- 
ment seeking elbow room to make and 
show our own films. Only time will tell. 
But the voice from Winnipeg was larger 
and firmer than any yet addressed to 
Ottawa. 


Inter-Union Committee Report 


Following the June 27 general meeting 
of the CCFM, the Inter-Union Commit- 
tee comprised of Richard Leiterman, 
Don Shebib, Patrick Spence-Thomas, 
was joined by Pen Densham, Henri Fiks 
and Tony Hall as delegates of the gener- 
al membership. Several meetings were 
held over the summer, and by fall the 
Committee presented the Executive of 
CCFM with a six part proposal for 
improving the union situation. Those 
proposals, and the response to them 
from IATSE, are reproduced below. 


Inter-Union Committee Proposals 


1. That the existing union adopt an 
“Open Door”’ policy. That is to say, 
that any technician working in the 
field of filmmaking can make appli- 
cation which will be taken in all 
seriousness. 

2. That this policy be openly publicized 
as such in the trade magazines, 
papers and journals. 

3. That the Locals involved review their 
present categories and where neces- 
sary initiate new categories where 
applicable and demanded by the 
changes in filmmaking as we under- 
stand it today; i.e., documentaries vs. 
features. 

4. That when new categories are estab- 
lished, applicants then submit 
resumes and then be required to 
undergo an impartial trade test and 
then be classed as to their abilities. 
That once tested and classified, the 
applicant then be presented to the 
respective Locals at their next meet- 
ing, and if accepted by the Member- 
ship, be placed on the roster as a 
qualified technician in his field. 

6. That the members be afforded every 
opportunity to constantly upgrade 
themselves within the Union. 


If such a policy existed it would con- 
sequently unite all the various factions 
and create a stronger union to better 
fulfill the growing demands of our com- 
mercial, documentary and feature film- 
makers. 


Inter-Union Committee 

Council of Canadian Filmmakers 
290 Jarvis Street 

Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Sirs: 


The Memberships of our respective 
Locals have been apprised of the CCFM 
Inter-Union Committee’s proposals. The 
Members response was favourable, and 
they noted that the policy now pursued 
by the IA. closely parallels these sub- 
missions, with the exception of the 
reference to the creation of new cate- 
gories. 

As a Union we realize ways must be 
found to serve the men and women 
employed in this newly emerging facet 
of the Film Industry. It is with this 
awareness that the two Locals will invite 
depositions from groups, and _ in- 
dividuals, explaining the intricacies per- 
taining to this segment of the Industry, 


and their suggestions of how best the 
Union may perform its function to their 
benefit. A committee will be formed to 
peruse these proposals and to hold 
meetings to discuss the best means of 
implementing these suggestions. 

The IA. intends to further make 
known its willingness to vigorously pur- 
sue any reasonable course in accommo- 
dating these new candidates, and by 
initiating such steps, it is hoped to 
enlarge the sphere of Trade Unionism, 
for the benefit of not only the support- 
ing craftsmen and women engaged in 
the Industry, but also the Industry 
itself. 

We avail ourselves of this opportun- 
ity to convey our thanks to the Inter- 
Union Committee and the Executive of 
the CCFM for their efforts in making 
possible the level of our present under- 
standing of this new and burgeoning 
facet of the Toronto Film Industry, and 


we look forward to a continuing 
rapport. 
We remain 


Yours very truly, 

W.J. Wood, President, 
Local 873, IATSE 

Per G.A. Ferrier, Bus. Rep. 
Local 644C, IATSE 


CRTC Hearings on the CBC 


The Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion held a five-day hearing in Ottawa in 
February on the subject of the renewal 
of the various licenses under which the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
operates. 

The Council of Canadian Filmmakers 
submitted a brief to the CRTC con- 
demning the CBC English television net- 
work’s lack of use of independent Cana- 
dian filmmakers, and requested that it 
be allowed to appear at the hearing. 

Much to the amazement of the men 
who run both the CBC and the CRTC, 
over 300 briefs were presented regarding 
one aspect or another of Canada’s pub- 
lic network. None argued that Canada 
did not need a public network. Most 
dealt with the English television system 
and most of those said it could be much 
better. Twenty-nine interventions were 
selected by the CRTC from the 304 
filed for oral presentation at the hear- 
ing, including the CCFM. 

The Council paid for the transporta- 
tion of the members of its executive 
committee to Ottawa from a Canada 
Council grant. We gathered at the Talis- 
man Motel in Room 274 overlooking 
the snowfilled Japanese garden. The 
Talisman manages to be a run-down 
luxury motel. Aside from the CRTC 
hearings, there were other groups such 
as the Rotarians meeting in its numer- 
ous halls. One of the women who works 
in the kitchen said she was told to be 
careful that week because a lot of VIP’s 


would be around. Every week must be 
VIP week at the Talisman. 

The Commission was very patient 
with those giving oral presentations. 
CBC president Laurent Picard spoke for 
an entire morning, explaining with 
graphs how much everybody likes the 
CBC and how little money they have. 
This was followed by spirited question- 
ing about such matters as American 
content in the prime time schedule. 

As the week progressed, the CRTC 
began to schedule evening hearings to 
handle the rush, ignoring its printed 
agenda. This led to the CCFM being 
heard in an unannounced spot at the 
tail-end of Wednesday afternoon, an ap- 
parently disadvantageous position. 

At the first table sat chairman Peter 
Pearson, Kirwan Cox, Bill Fruet, 
Richard Leiterman and Robin Spry. Be- 
hind them were Budge Crawley, Martin 
Defalco, Sandra Gathercole, Agi 
Ibranyi-Kiss, Ken Post, Peter Bryant 
from Vancouver, Marie Waisberg — 


executive secretary of the CCFM, and 
Jack Gray. 


Peter Pearson made an opening state- 
ment that was a classic in grabby sim- 
plicity and mathematical inaccuracy. He 
told the CRTC that the CCFM had only 
one demand, “. . . that the CBC increase 
its programming of Canadian feature 
films by 1,000%’’. At this point there 
was a noticeable sigh from the Commis- 
sion’s table and Chairman Pierre Juneau 
leaned back in his seat as if involved 
with the crazies of this hearing. Pearson 
went on to say that this increase 
**’.. would raise the number of Cana- 
dian feature films broadcast by the CBC 
to 1% of the total.” Another sigh from 
Juneau and arched eyebrows from the 
Commission’s Vice-Chairman, Harry 
Boyle. 

Pearson continued by pointing out 
that the CFDC has invested in 101 
completed feature films over the last 
five years and only 2 of these have been 
screened by the English network. He 
said that CBLT in Toronto has broad- 
cast nearly 2,500 features in the last five 
years and the CCFM would like to see at 
least forty Canadian feature films shown 
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The CCFM members presenting the brief to 
the CRTC 


in the next five. Pearson finished with 
the understatement: ‘“‘This is not an 
unreasonable demand.” 

Juneau seemed to be beside himself. 
He asked, ‘“‘Why?”. Crawley said it was a 
matter of salesmanship. Juneau then put 
forth our case — getting Canadian films 
onto the public network should not 
require superhuman efforts of salesman- 
ship. Harry Boyle asked if it could be 
money, ‘Do Canadian filmmakers ask 
for too much?”. Sandra Gathercole 
pointed out that CBC did not even 
bother to bid for Slipstream — so it 
couldn’t simply be money. The Com- 
mission simply could not believe what it 
was hearing and asked again, “Why?”. 
Kirwan Cox said we were dealing with 
two issues — participating in the finan- 
cing of Canadian films by buying tele- 
vision rights like Global did with Duddy 
Kravitz, and buying the films after they 
are finished. The CBC has really done 
neither and the only reason must be 
that the executives like Thom Benson 
don’t believe our films are any good or 
that they have a responsibility to show 
them to the Canadian people. 

By this time, the members of the 
Commission were visibly angry and 
Juneau broke off the questions with the 
simple statement, “This is scandalous. 
I'm too depressed to hear any more.” 
Whereupon everyone went to a late 
dinner. 

Any analysis of the impact of the 
CCFM would have to be that it was one 
of the most effective representations at 
the Hearings. We had a simple problem 
that was able to use the CBC tactic of 
statistics against the Corporation. They 
couldn’t argue around the fact that they 
weren’t buying independent Canadian 
films no matter what the reason. 

We will not know the result of these 
hearings until the CRTC grants the li- 
cence renewals to the CBC. The Com- 
missioners cannot refuse these licences, 
but they can attach to the licences 
certain conditions, or they can issue a 
statement to accompany the licence re- 
newals that outlines directions in which 
they feel the CBC should be moving. 
This will not happen until the end of 
Marche 
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Suite 815, 22 Front St. W., Toronto 116 Ontario (416) 364-0122 


Dear Members: 


IMPORTANT REMINDER — The An- 
nual General Meeting will be held on 
Thursday, April 25th, 1973 at Film 
House in Toronto. A Wine & Cheese 
party will precede the official business 
at 6:30 p.m. Please make every effort to 
attend, and, if your absence is unavoid- 
able, please return your signed proxy as 
quickly as possible. 

ON THE PRODUCTION SCENE — 
Swiss Family Robinson continues to 
shoot episodes of this television series at 
the Kleinburg Studios and in Jamaica. 
Guild members working the production 
include MARILYN STONEHOUSE, 
TONY LUCIBELLO, JOHN RYAN, 
GERRY MAYER, DON HALDANE, et 
al. — BLACK CHRISTMAS is set for 
production later this month with BOB 
CLARK handling the director’s chores, 
GERRY ARBEID, producer, DAVE 
ROBERTSON, production manager, 
JOHN BOARD, first A.D., Sam JEPH- 
COTT, 2nd A.D. August Films, Toron- 
to, will be the producing company. — 
RENE BONNIERE, BRIAN WALKER, 
GARY FLANAGAN, GARY LEA- 
ROYD, ALLAN KING, PHIL MC- 
PHEDRAN, ERNIE TOMLINSON, et 
al, working recent CBC shoots. — HAR- 
VEY HART shooting a Movie of the 
Week, pilot, in L.A. - DOUG COWAN 
and GIL NOVIS working Imperial Oil 
shoot. — PETER PEARSON and DON 
WILDER doing a Bell Canada special. — 
RON ZACHARUK, JACK GOOD- 
FORD, COLIN SMITH, BOB SCHULZ, 
ANDREW COWAN, RAY ARSEN- 
AULT, GRAHAM ORWIN, TONY 
THATCHER, FRAN ROSATI, et al, 
involved in commercial shoots. HAR- 
VIE MCCRACKEN-~ working the 
BEACHCOMBER series in B.C. — Peter 
Bryant has received a go-ahead on a 
CFDC Special Investment project sched- 
uled for early May in B.C. — KELLY 
DUNCAN shooting documentary for 
Canawest in Panama, then headed for 
Algeria. — On the CBC scene, PETER 
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KELLY has been named Executive Pro- 
ducer for a project series entitled ““Klon- 
dike’’ based on Pierre Berton’s best sell- 
er. It’s an option only at the moment, 
but one that will likely be exercised if 
The National Dream lives up to expecta- 
tions. — Don MacPherson has been 
named Vice-president in charge of the 
CBC English Services Division. — W. Len 
Smith has been appointed Director of 
Canadian Sales for Warner’s, Toronto. 
ON THE AGENCY SCENE — Alan 
Purves has been named Manager of the 
Foster Advertising Ontario Division. 
McConnell Advertising named to handle 
the Four Seasons Hotel, Toronto ac- 
count. Cockfield Brown, Montreal, has 
picked up the Contac-C account from 
Foote Cone & Belding, Toronto. — 
Denis Robert has been appointed vice- 
president, creative director of Hayhurst 
Advertising’s Vancouver office. 


WORK PERMITS — In April of 1973 
the Government of Canada instituted a 
Work Permit System, under the aegis of 
Canada Manpower and Immigration, 
whereby non-Canadians are required to 
obtain a work permit before entering 
Canada to accept employment. This 
regulation applies to short term as well 
as long term employment. All categories 
of the DGC come under this regulation. 


Persons accepting employment in Can- 
ada without Work Permit clearance are 
now liable to deportation and the per- 
son engaging the individual is subject to 
prescribed fines. 


For further details contact the Guild 
office, or, if you wish to contact the 
Canada Manpower officer assigned to 
Guild categories in your region of the 
country, we will supply you with the 
necessary information. 


UPCOMING FESTIVALS 


May 3-9, 1974 — PHILADELPHIA IN- 
TERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. 
The Festival is non-competitive and the 
final decision of films for exhibition will 


be the responsibility of the Selection 
Committee. Short and feature length 
contemporary works in 35mm and 
16mm are eligible. All films will receive 
a certificate of participation. For addi- 
tional information contact The Direc- 
tor, Philadelphia International Film Fes- 
tival, Walnut Street Theatre, 9th and 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19170, U.S.A. 


2ND WORLD FESTIVAL OF ANIM- 
ATED FILM, ZAGREB ’74, will be held 
in Yugoslavia from June 10th to 
15th/74. Deadline for entries is April 
15th. Further information from the Fes- 
tivals Office, Department of the Secre- 
tary of State, Ottawa. 


SPONSORSHIP OF PROSPECTIVE 
MEMBERS — While it should not be 
necessary to remind senior members of 
their obligation when sponsoring new 
members, we find it necessary to point 
out that your signature on an applica- 
tion is your personal recommendation 
that, to the best of your knowledge, the 
person you are sponsoring will be a 
valuable asset to the industry and to the 
Guild. Most members take this responsi- 
bility very seriously; however, on rare 
occasions, the membership committee 
has, when checking sponsors, found that 
they signed the form ‘because they were 
asked.’ This has resulted in inconveni- 
ence and delays to the Committees, the 
Executive and the applicant. The Execu- 
tive has therefore approved a recom- 
mendation whereby sponsors may be 
requested to appear before the Commit- 
tee and/or Executive, with the prospec- 
tive member, to state their reasons for 
sponsorship. 


A report from Guild president, Peter 
Pearson, is being drafted and will be 
mailed to all members for study prior to 
the A.G.M. Mark the date on your 
calendar — Thursday, April 25th — and 
plan now to attend. 
Kindest regards, 
Evelyn McCartney 


SOCETY 
OF FILITIMAKERS 


The Society of Film Makers is most 
pleased to become part of the growing 
family in Cinema Canada, and looks 
forward to relating industry and Society 
news to its members and new and old 
friends on the pages of Cinema Canada. 
We would like to point out to our 
members that they shall now be auto- 
matically receiving Cinema Canada as 
part of their annual membership in the 
Society of Film Makers. 

From over three hundred briefs re- 
cently submitted to the CRTC on the 
application for licence renewal by the 
CBC, that of the SFM was considered of 
sufficient significance as to merit in- 
clusion in the twenty-five selected for 
public hearing. Our brief was part of a 
sequence of active intervention in affairs 
of concern to Canada’s film makers 
since the Society’s inception ten years 
ago. 

Those people who question why the 
Society is not part of the Canadian 
Council of Film Makers are largely un- 
aware that the very constitution of that 
organization was conceived and design- 
ed by the Society of Film Makers with 
the assistance of the Directors Guild of 
Canada. The constitution arose from 
our long interest in a Canadian Film 
Academy and before that, in our strong 
efforts to preserve the existence of the 
Canadian Council of Film Organiza- 
tions. 

In 1965, when it appeared certain 
that the bill setting up the CFDC would 
be passed, a bill to which the Society of 
Film Makers had applied a great deal of 
effort, the SFM met in Toronto with 


DGC, APFQ, APC, CSC, FAAD, 
AMPPLC, and ACTRA to set up the 
Canadian Film Academy, an idea whose 
time had come, was nearly started after 
paper work, financing, and other details 
were finalised, but which by 1967 died, 
soon followed by the dissolution of the 
Canadian Council of Film Organizations 
in 1969. In 1969 the SFM surrendered 
its annual craft awards authority to the 
Canadian Film Awards in the hope that 
from the CFA’s ability to gather sup- 
port from industry associations would 
eventually emerge the Canadian Film 
Academy needed then and even more 
needed today. 

It was in recognition of this type of 
need that the SFM in 1966 joined the 
Canadian Conference of the Arts. The 
Society’s concern in future develop- 
ments led to its affiliation with the 
Canadian Broadcasting League in 1970. 
In continued lobby, the Society has 
funded its representatives to continuing 
parliamentary and committee hearings, 
authored significant briefs, and present- 
ed lectures and screenings on film and 
related interests. 

In 1969, interest was renewed in a 
Canadian Film Academy and a constitu- 
tion was conceived by the SFM, DGC, 
NABET, ACTRA, Astral, Odeon, 
Famous Players, and the SFM but again 
the birth of a Canadian Film Academy 
was aborted, this time due to the refusal 
of the AFM to validate its prior interest. 

The SFM was formed in late 1963 
out of a sincere interest for the pro- 
gressive development of film production 
in Canada. Some members are em- 


ployers, others employees. We number 
producers, directors, cameramen, actors, 
writers, all manner of film professionals 
in the membership of the SFM. Its 
distribution is national, from Vancouver 
to Halifax. The SFM has a constitution 
of aims distinctly separate from con- 
siderations normally associated with col- 
lective bargaining. The special interests 
of SFM members are looked after by the 
labour organization of their choice else- 
where. In this manner our members are 
able to look after their labour, self- 
interest concerns within their union 
representation elsewhere and in the 
SFM feel free to ponder and assist in the 
greater all-embracing interest of the film 
industry as a whole, for the good of all. 

It is to these higher aims that the 
SFM applies itself, without the bias of 
any one special interest group, for the 
good of the entire film making com- 
munity, and the frankness and honesty 
with which these views can be held are 
to be found in our reports and briefs. 

It is to these higher aims that we 
invite all professional filmmakers in 
Canada to join with us in serving by 
joining the SFM. Membership in the 
SFM is only $15 per year, with an 
initiation fee of $10 for people joining 
for the first time. We look forward to 
sharing with readers of Cinema Canada 
news of our Society’s activities in future 
issues, and in even greater communica- 
tion with our membership in Montreal, 
Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, Halifax, 
Regina, and other centres represented 
by membership and executive posts in 
the Society of Film Makerse 


POTTERTON PRODUCTIONS INC. 


ANIMATED & LIVE ACTION FILMS 


PLACE BONAVENTURE, MONTREAL 
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CS.C ASSIGNITIENTS 


CALGARY 


GERALD MOIR ~— is currently working 
on commercial productions and has re- 
cently resigned from CFCN-TV to be- 
come commercial cinematographer for 
CFAC-TV. 


EDMONTON 


JIM TUSTIAN CSC — was Director of 
Photography and cameraman for Cen- 
tury II’s interview with Prince Philip for 
the Commonwealth Games Film and TV 
in July; shot Century II’s documentary 
for the Alberta Cattle Commission and 
the Cardinal Coal Co. He is directing 
and filming a television series for Ed- 
monton City Police to run weekly on 
Edmonton cable TV; also switching 
shows, he is shooting SOF material for 
local television, French CBC and for an 
independent producer for CTV’s region- 
al Alberta network. He is currently re- 
cutting commercials for Rodeo Edmon- 
ton Exhibition; finished the Battered 
Child commercial for the Alberta De- 
partment of Health and Social Develop- 
ment. Jim Tustian is hosting and shoot- 
ing cable television shows, Snowbound 
— a ski show taking viewers to skiing 
locations and information on hows, 
whens, and whys of skiing. He has also 
shot Thru The Lens — a syndication 
availability show on film and photog- 
raphy, specializing all the semi-advanced 
etceteras on all phases of motion pic- 
ture. This show will be available to all 
cable networks and is now being dubbed 
for Alberta and parts of Saskatchewan 
and B.C. 


MONTREAL 


WALLY GENTLEMAN CSC — was 
selected for guest attendance at the 
Filmex Convention in Hollywood as 
leading Canadian Effects Director of 
Photography on April 2nd through 9th. 
He has completed commercials for 
Disada Productions, Montréal; and will 
be doing visual effects on a feature 
direction in Rome, Italy from April 
through May. Upcoming assignments in- 
clude doing the production design on a 
space feature in the USA. 


DOUGLAS E. LEHMAN CSC ~— is com- 
pleting a promotional film for Olympic 
Lottery Canada, an inside look at how 
the lottery works. He is presently shoot- 
ing a sales film for Northern Electric in 
Ontario and Québec; as well as commer- 
cials in Winnipeg, Toronto, and Mon- 
tréal. He will be shooting film and VTR 
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commercials for various clients in the 
near future. 


TORONTO 


GEORGE DUNBAR — has completed 
extreme close-up, high-speed (300 fps) 
cinematography of the type ball in the 
IBM Selectric typewriter for the video- 
tape title sequence. He is now editing 
above sequence and filming IBM people 
at work for a wide-screen convention 
film. Upcoming work includes TV News 
clips and stock footage of computers. 


JOHN C. FOSTER CSC — was cinema- 
tographer on Railroads East, Railroads 
West — a one-hour CBC Special aired in 
March. 


PETER GERRETSEN — recently shot 
two Dowe & Egberts Amphora Pipe 
Tobacco commercials in the Nether- 
lands for Baker & Lovick ad agency. He 
is shooting commercials now and will be 
shooting more in the future. 


BRIAN HEBB ~— is working as assistant 
cameraman on the CBC’s new drama 
series Sam Adams with Norman Allin 
CSG. 


RICHARD LEITERMAN — finished 
shooting a 60-minute documentary for 
OECA — Channel 19 Educational TV, 
with Don Shebib directing. He’s now 
starting work on a l-hour drama for 
OECA involving Gordon Pinsent and 
Jackie Burroughs with Jim Shaw direct- 
ing. The future ... ‘‘Lots of maybes!” 


MIKLOS M. LENTE CSC — completed 
shooting commercials in Montréal and is 


now shooting Salty the Sea Lion — a 
new TV series, in Nassau. 


D.M. OSTRIKER — was Director of 
Photography for the opening segments 
of 13 shows for Mediavision’s World of 
Toys. He is now Director of Photog- 
raphy on a feature-length black comedy 
for talented director Rex Bromfield, 
called Love at First Sight; as well as on 
many commercials. Upcoming assign- 
ments include more commercials and 
documentaries for CTV and Global 
Television. 


Bob Crone CSC, receiving his Life Membership 
VANCOUVER 
KELLY DUNCAN 


CSC — has com- 
pleted shooting commercials in the 
USA, Alberta, and B.C. He is now work- 
ing on a sales promotion film for Morri- 
son Knudson Inc. with locations in 
USA, Rio, Algeria and West Africa. 


BILL ROOZEBOOM — completed 
shooting Careers in Logging produced 
for the Council of Forest Industries. 
He’s currently working on a film on 
Northern Development for the NFB; 
also in the production stage is a 30- 
minute film for the Fraser River Har- 
bour Commission and a 30-minute film 
for Westcoast Transmission Company 
Limited. Future work includes an oil 
pollution-control film for a Vancouver 
based company. 


The CSC held a general membership 
meeting on March 4th in Sound Stage 
No. 2 at Cinevision. First item on the 
agenda was the announcement that all 
of last year’s executive have been re- 


winequoysity step 


nominated and nominations are open 
for new names. Thus far, nominations 
are as follows: 


Vice President Ken Gregg CSC 
Treasurer Roy Tash CSC 
Secretary Walter Wicks CSC 
Executives: 

Membership Bob Bocking CSC 
Education George Balogh 


Public Relations Jim Mercer 


Elections will be held at the Annual 
General Meeting on May 11th at Pathé 
Recording Studios, 121 St. Patrick 
Street, Toronto. The meeting will start 
at 10:00 a.m. with Registration com- 
mencing at 9:30 a.m. 

Current Associate members must 
submit demonstration reels to the Exec- 
utive in order to be considered for full 
membership standing. Screenings will be 
held in April. The problem of outstand- 
ing dues was discussed and the decision 
made to contact all those involved to 
make sure they pay up. Ken Post an- 
nounced that the next Council of Cana- 
dian Filmmakers meeting will be held at 
the New Yorker theatre on April 28th, 
and that the CCFM had received a grant 
to research feature film distribution. 

A discussion was held on the state of 
American vs. Canadian control of the 
production unions, with Richard Leiter- 
man, Ken Post and Harry Makin all 
speaking in favor of Federal government 
control over foreign cameramen work- 
ing in Canada. 

James Tustian from Edmonton, Ron 
Wegoda from Montréal, and Walter 
Wicks from Toronto were promoted to 
full CSC membership; and as a finale to 
the event, the third CSC Life Member- 
ship was presented to Robert C. Crone 
— one of the founding members of the 
Society. 

The meeting adjourned to casual dis- 
cussion as well as demonstration of the 
new equipment available at Cinévision, 
including the fabulous Arri 35 BL, the 
Canon Macro-Zoom lens, Arri Crystal 
controlled motor for the 2C Camera, 
and the Panavision R-200. 

There was also some discussion con- 
cerning the CSC and Cinema Canada 
and it was generally agreed that both 
would strive for closer contact. It is 
hoped CSC members will continue 
filling out their assignments sheets regu- 
larly and submitting them to the maga- 
zine. And if you’re going on a romantic 
shoot to far-away places — why not take 
along a brownie and grab a few snaps? 
We'd love to write them up, and look 
forward to hearing from youe 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Arthur C. Benson 

W.G. Hilson 

Guy Roberge 


LIFE MEMBERS 
Robert C. Crone CSC 
Ken Davey 

Roy Tash CSC 


FULL CSC MEMBERS 
Norman C. Allin 
Herbert S. Alpert 
Lorne Batchelor 
Robert V. Bocking 
Eugene Boyko 

Miguel Brociner 
Robert H. Brooks 
Christopher Chapman 
Stanley Clinton 
Georges Dufaux 
Kelly Duncan 

Robert Ennis 

John C. Foster 

Wally Gentleman 
Leslie F. George 

Dan Gibson 

Denis R. Gillson 
Barry Gordon 

Ken Gregg 

Robert Humble 
Myron Kupchuk 
Jean-Claude Labreque 
Douglas Lehman 
Mike Lente 

Richard Leiterman 
Jack V. Long 


Harry Makin 

Ian H. Matheson 
Douglas McKay 
Grant McLean 
Donald J. McMillan 
Roger Moride 
George Morita 
Reginald Morris 
Dean Peterson 
Gordon D. Petty 
Kenneth E. Post 
Roger Racine 
Jean Roy 
Jackson M. Samuels 
John W. Seale 
Joe Seckeresh 
Chris Slagter 
Fritz Spiess 
John Spotton 
Jim Tustian 
Walter Wasik 
Ron Wegoda 
Walter Wicks 
Don Wilder 
Grahame Woods 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
George Balogh 

Jagdish Batra 

Donald Campbell 


Gord Langevin 
Antonin Lhotsky 
Karel Ludvik 


Lance Carlson 
David S. Carr 
Jacques Collins 
Mark Champion 
John D. DeBlois 
Edmond deFay 
Wally Donaldson 
William Dunn 
Paul Echlin 
Christopher Fryman 
Mogens Gander 
Frank M. Gardiner 
Peter Gerretsen 
Lawrence Goode 
James D. Grattan 
Ronald A. Green 
Lorne Grummisch 
Paul S. Guyot 
Arnold Hague 
Jack Harreveld 
Brian Hebb 
Ronald Hegarty 
Gunter Henning 
Edward Higginson 
Brian Holmes 
Don Hunter 
Anthony Ianuzielo 
Allan F. Jones 
Norman Keziere 
Uwe Koneman 
Naohika Kurita 
Kenneth Lambert 


AFFILIATE MEMBERS 


Matt Chromecki 
Douglas W. Connell 
Keith Cowlishaw 
George Dunbar 
Peter Evanchuk 
Nicolas Evdemon 
David J. Farr 
Len Gilday 
David R. Kelly 
Alar Kivilo 

Peter Luxford 


Gordon McCurdy 
Jim Mercer 

G.W. Moir 
Alphée Moreau 
William E. Nassau 
David Ostriker 
Donald C. Parker 
Edward T. Parks 
Philip Pendry 
Paul Pequegnaut 
B.H. Plimer 
Norman Quick 
Denton C. Ranson 
Hugo Rduch 
H.W. Roozeboom 
Chuck Ross 

Allin A. Rubin 
Robert Ryan 

Gil Savoie 

Hans George Sebb 
Dave Smith 

Steve Solilo 

Ken Stewart 
Frank Valert 
Kees Vandegraaff 
Anton Van de Water 
Don Virgo 
Robert Whyte 
Victor Wintoniak 
Rudi Wolf 

Louis Wolfers 
Nicholas Zubko 


Harold Miitel 

Wm Nobels 

David O’Keefe 
Trevor Paige 
Roland Klaus Pirker 
Dennis Rindsem 

B. Jeffrey Street 
Murray Trepel 
Warren W. Weldon 
James Worobec 


William Bayer 
$2.45 — paperback 


Tony Miller Patricia George Miller 
$6.95 


Compiled & Annotated by Herman G. Weinberg 
$14.95 — paperback 


Paul A. Baumgarten Donald C. Farber 
$14.95 


INTERNATIONAL FILM GUIDE 1974 
$3.95 

T.V. CAMERA OPERATION 

Gerald Millerson 

$6.95 — paperback 


BASIC T.V. STAGING 
Gerald Millerson 
$6.95 — paperback 


Mail and Telephone orders accepted. 
Books mailed to every country. 


NEW CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 
MARCH/APRIL $2.50 


CUT! PRINT! THE LANGUAGE AND STRUCTURE OF FILMMAKING 


THE COMPLETE GREED OF ERIC VON STROHEIM 


PRODUCING, FINANCING AND DISTRIBUTING FILM 


BREAKING THROUGH SELLING OUT DROPPING DEAD: AND OTHER NOTES ON FILMMAKING 


selection of current 
cinema books in 
the world 
covers all subjects 
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TORONTO 


FRTIyIAKERS 


The Co-op was three years old on March 
11. Which caused some nostalgia along 
the lines of “‘It all began in a little room 
in Rochdale...” It also caused me to 
pull out the press clippings about our 
formation, which are reminders that the 
Co-op began with the energy of about 
70 people who wanted to make films 
and didn’t have the resources to do it. 

They did meet in a little room in 
Rochdale, paid $5 each, and drew up a 
list of objectives. With a little help from 
the film community — companies like 
Premier Operating, Film Opticals and 
Mackenzie Equipment donated a total 
of $250 — and a matching grant from 
the Ontario Arts Council, the new Co- 
op moved in on top of the Canadian 
Filmmakers’ Distribution Centre and 
hired a co-ordinator (remember Stuart 
Rosenberg?) for the princely sum of 
$25 a week. 

Week one the Co-op got its first big 
project: the administration of the 
original OFY film grants for which we 
managed to solicit 100 applications on a 
week’s notice. With that under our belt, 
there was no stopping us. That summer 
we began our first workshop programs, 
again with the help of the film commun- 
ity. Cinera Productions, Patrick Spence- 
Thomas, Clarke Mackey all agreed to 
teach for the princely sum of $0. Don 
Owen, Don Shebib, Peter Rowe and 
others brought their films and them- 
selves to evenings with Co-op members, 
for the same fee. Discounts on lab ser- 
vices were arranged; editing facilities 


were set up; the first issue of RUSHES 
(remember RUSHES?) was cranked out 
on a gestetner. We made out applica- 
tions for grants, began writing briefs and 
lobbying for Canadian film, and in our 
spare time sat around arguing with 
lawyers about why we wanted to be 
incorporated as a Co-op, not a corpora- 
tion (remember trying to convince them 
we didn’t mind the fact that Co-op had 
connotations of socialism?) 

Along the way the Co-op has 
managed to realize almost all of the 
original goals it set for itself in those 
days. It has also managed to grow far 
beyond expectations in the number of 
members it has attracted. Three years 
later, the Co-op has a membership in 
excess of 400. 50 of those members 
produced independent films last year. 
The original operating budget of $250 
has grown closer to $25,000 by this 
year. Discounted lab processing, cour- 
tesy of Quinn Laboratories, is going 
through the Co-op at the rate of 
$20,000 annually. By April this year 
there will be three editing benches in 
operation at our new Jarvis Street head- 
quarters. Eight workshops, with a total 
enrollment of 100 members, are in pro- 
gress with instructors John Marshall, 
Aerlyn Weissman, Patrick Spence- 
Thomas, Jock Brandeis, Walter Delorey, 
Bill Fruet, Clarke Mackey, Richard Leit- 
erman and Carol Betts. A new series of 
workshops will begin in June. RUSHES, 
to augment this page and mailings, will 
be out in new form before this issue of 


RENTAL - SERVICES 


Camera, Sound and Lighting Equipment 


Film Crews 
Editing 
Neg Cutting 


Daily and Weekly Rates 


CRYSTAL FILM PRODUCTIONS CO. LTD. 


1121 Kipling Ave. Islington 
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Cinema Canada reaches you. Regular 
screenings (above) continue, and the 
once a month seminar series has Rick 
Hancox, on independent film produc- 
tion, and Pen Densham, on how to win 
an Academy Award (Co-op member 
Densham’s film Life Times Nine has 
been nominated for the Academy 
Award — reason enough to watch the 
extravaganza televised on April 2) 
coming up. 

Further afield, the Co-op has assisted 
the birth of three new Co-ops across 
Canada (Halifax, Vancouver and Winni- 
peg) this year. We have also participated 
on the executive of the newly formed 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers whose 
lobbying at Canadian Film Symposium 
II and the CRTC hearings in Ottawa 
(both reported on the CCFM page in 
this issue) should appreciably improve 
the environment for all filmmakers in 
Canada. 

Recently the Co-op has arranged 
with the Directors’ Guild of Canada to 
bring together filmmakers who wish to 
participate in the Canada Council’s ap- 
prenticeship training program and 
directors who are in production. The 
Co-op has also received several requests 
lately for politically oriented film- 
makers to work on projects with unions 
and community groups. If you would 
like to know more about either pro- 
gram, contact the office. 

So, at the end of three years, here’s 
to the future. To guarantee the Co-op’s 
survival, we close with a paraphrase of 
an incantation which has proved itself 
to work against all odds — “three more 


years’. 
— Sandra Gathercole 


Co-ordinator 


How I Spend My Sunday Nights 


How else? I go where it’s happening 
— at the Co-op Screenings of films- 
by-members, films-in-progress, films-you- 
wouldn’t-dare-show-anywhere-else, films- 
you’ ll-never-see-advertised-any where, the 
vanguard of cinema! 

But seriously, it’s one of the few 
places where you can discuss your work 
with other filmmakers. That ought to be 
worth trying! So here’s a sampling of 
recent goodies brought down for roast- 
ing: 


One of the most interesting dis- 
cussions centred around the problems 
Walter and Ellis Delorey encountered 
while shooting their two half-hour films 
in the Yukon — including being totally 
isolated for weeks (they were dropped 
by helicopter) and withstanding an 
August snowstorm. Fortunately, both 
Walter and Ellis are seasoned campers, 
as well as technically and artistically 
excellent filmmakers. Walter brought 
down the second of their joint produc- 
tions, Cold August Wind. 


It’s very difficult to describe Cold 
August Wind without going into long 
descriptions of what it’s not . . . Basical- 
ly, it’s not a “nature film” as we know 
and hate them. Walter Delorey simply 
filmed a documentary about life (non- 
human, i.e. animal, vegetable, mineral) 
in the Yukon and used an electronic 
music soundtrack to complete the illu- 
sion of witnessing the birth of the 
world. I would love to retitle Walter’s 
film ‘How it feels to be the first 
groundhog in the universe’? but for- 
tunately, you can judge this film for 
yourself — it was bought by the CBC for 
airing on Beverly Roberts’ ‘‘Canadian 
Filmmaker” series. Even though a lot of 
the visual beauty and majesty of the 
north will be lost on tiny TV sets, we’re 
all hoping that the CBC keeps on buying 
the works of independent filmmakers. 
Hurray for Bev Roberts! Amen. 

Moving on — Raphael Bendahan 
brought two films down for a recent 
screening, Noir et Blanc (reviewed on 
page 52, Issue No. 7 of this great mag) 
and L’ennui — les réves d’un somnam- 
buliste, a film in three segments. The 
very beginning consists of a 3-minute 
dedication to Universal Leader. Lots of 
fun, especially for film freaks. Only 
after watching the Great Countdown 
several times over does he start the first 
section which depicts a beautiful old 
woman (Raphael’s grandmother) float- 
ing through states of insomnia and time- 
lessness. The pace is very slow, serene 
and dreamlike. The second section deals 
with the frenzy/insanity of the city. 
Sure, it’s been done before. But never 
quite this way. By using entire scenes in 
negative and layering street scenes one 
on top of the other, Raphael achieves a 


surreal and frightening eeriness to this 
section. The last part is not only an ode 
to human beauty, it’s also quite humor- 
ous in parts. This entire section is shot 
in a totally white room with only a 
chair in the middle, and stars two nude 
people — a black woman and a bearded 
white man. Raphael used step-printing 
to emphasize their dance movements 
and progressively shortened the dura- 
tion of the cuts until finally there’s only 
one frame of each person forming a 
complete merging of the two bodies — 
both black and white, male and female, 
bearded and breasted. It’s a very sensu- 
ous sequence. The music for L’ennui 
was done by an ex-student of John Cage 
and works stupendously with the 
imagery. All in all, it’s a film well-worth 
seeing. 

Another marvelous film was Frank 
Elsasser’s untitled Super-8 epic with the 
theme song from Pat Garret and Billy 
the Kid by Bobby Zimmerman for a 
soundtrack. Frank’s film is a zany, very 
touching and spontaneous series of 
home movies and mindtrips. Inter- 
spersed with poetic close-ups of can- 
nabis growing wild all over Ontario 
(hmmm) are lovely sequences of trip- 
ping around Toronto, visiting friends, 
playing with a puppy, seeing a brother 
off at the airport, smiles, hugs, tears. A 
very humanistic film. 

Another Super-8 epic shown was 
dedicated to Teperman, the big wreck- 
ing company. David Anderson strung 
together continuous pans of demolition 
sites with the huge red Teperman letters 
proudly hailing destruction throughout 
the city. He also included quick cuts of 
Superman flying through smog (in- 
geniously filmed off a color TV set ina 
store window). And for ART’s sake, 
David projected his ““Teperman film” at 
an extreme sideways angle, causing mar- 
velous distortions and inventing a cheap 
way of getting wide-screen Super-8 
panavision. Try it! 

Big Wave by David and Jim Anderson 
(yes, the co-op is very incestuous) is a 
lyrical study of the movements of a 
tarpaulin covering a mountain of salt. 
They filmed the rippling caused by the 
wind and wound up with footage sug- 
gesting a huge, dormant animal with the 
film’s rhythm becoming its breathing. A 
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sensuous and _ visual 
medium... 

—— by David Anderson was one 
of the favorites of the evening. David 
spends a great deal of time hitchhiking 
between a farm near Buck Lake and 
Toronto. He wanted to record the repe- 
tition of that experience, so he took his 
Bolex on one of the trips and decided to 
make a 180 degree pan every 10 
minutes — no matter where he was. The 
film starts with a left to right pan (as 
were all but one) of a completely 
wooded area and gradually becomes 
more and more citified as the rides are 
getting him closer and closer to Toron- 
to. Between each pan is a short section 
of black leader which becomes the 
breathing of the eye. The rhythm and 
structure are very distinct, yet-———> 
has a loose and easy mood to it. This 
film caused the most discussion among 
the other filmmakers. Questions like: 
should the pan have been right to left, 
should it have started from front to 
back or side to side, should the leader 
be cut out for continuous movement — 
but all these things would have made 
another film. The consensus finally, was 
that —— is beautiful as is. (It is.) 

And now for something completely 
different — Michael Hirsh’s night of 
screenings was an altogether different 
experience. Besides the feature Voulez- 
vous Couchez Avec God? (reviewed on 
pages 41 & 42 in Issue No. 5) Michael 
brought along Smile-A-Day, one of 
several children’s films he’s made 
through Nelvana Productions. This one, 
narrated by the same four-year-old who 
stars with her best friend, was about 
smiling all day. With the help of anima- 
tion — everything the little girl smiled at 
smiled back! She and her friend spend a 
day gleefully traipsing around the city, 
pasting smiling decals on everything. My 
favorite part is the end which is anim- 
ated. The little girl climbs up a ladder to 
get to her bed in a cloud and on this 
cloud is a transmitter which sends her 
smiles out all night long while she 
sleeps! Chronologically, there was only 
one 4-year-old in the audience that 
night — he thought it was a great film. 
So did the rest of us. And that’s what 
it’s all about — eh? 


massage of a 


— Cain St. Cleofas 
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NEWS 


Letter from the President 


In January, the CFEG elected its 1974 
National Executive. They are: 


Kit Hood cfe 
Phil Auguste cfe 
Eric Wrate cfe 
Don Haig cfe 
Craig Stewart cfe 
George Appleby cfe 
Havelock Gradidge cfe 
Roger Pyke cfe 

Bob Millard cfe 
Annette Tilden cfe 
John Watson cfe 


President 

First Vice President 
Second Vice President 
Treasurer 
Secretary 
Board Members 


This executive feels the CFE is a neces- 
sary part of the film industry and are 
determined to continue its growth. 
They feel the services the Guild offers 
are beneficial and are prepared to con- 
tinue their operation. 

So far, the executive have set up a 
“Clearing House” to exchange informa- 
tion between producers and editors, 
started to arrange an editing seminar, 
and begun preparations for our annual 
Awards and Dinner Dance. 

Committees have been organised to 
look into editing standards, examine 
hourly rates for free-lance members and 
started work on the long-awaited ““Black 
Book’’, 

Arrangements have been made for’an 
interesting series of monthly meetings at 
labs, optical houses, studios and record- 
ing theatres. Other plans for this year 
include a trip to the Kodak plant in 
Rochester, New York; closer liaison 
with other film organizations, a new 
directory and constitution. 

The ability of an organization such as 
the CFEG to achieve any of its aims is 
limited to the enthusiasm of those who 
support it. Therefore, the 1974 execu- 
tive asks for continued contribution and 
help from all guild members, together 
with suggestions and co-operation from 
interested non-members. 

— Kit Hood cfe 


REPORT FROM THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE ANNUAL AWARDS FOR 
EXCELLENCE IN 

FILM EDITING 


We have now set up a committee for the 
Annual Awards for excellence in Film 
Editing, and this has been split up under 
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the various categories. The head of each 
category will take care of the require- 
ments for his own category as well as 
participate in the collective activities of 
the committee. One new award will be 
added this year, covering Educational 
films. 

The committee is as follows: 


Hans Van Velsen, cfe Feature/Drama category 
John Fryd, cfe Documentary category 
John LaPointe, cfe Sales/Promotion category 
Robert Wylam, cfe Commercial category 
Philip Hudsmith, cfe Educational category 
John Kelly, cfe Sound Editing category 


It is proposed that the chairman and 
committee, totalling 7 cfe members, will 
act as the pre-selection judges of all 
films submitted, in all categories. They 
will select not more than 3 films in 
each category, and these films will then 
go into the finals for judging. The final 
judging will be split back into the 
categories shown above and the winner 
will be selected by a separate panel for 
each category. The final judges will 
come from outside the Guild and their 
names will be recommended by the 
head of each section, and decided on by 
the total committee and chairman. 


The Award itself 


There will be six, as noted and as pre- 
viously mentioned in the last News- 
letter. I want to see some designs put 
forward from the membership (so far 
there are none on hand.) I am presently 
speaking with a well known sculpture 
artist, Maryon Kantaroff, regarding her 
developing a piece of bronze sculpture 
for our Award. This will require an 
initial outlay of $100.00 which will take 
it to the casting stage. If we like it, we 
would then have to pay her for her total 
work, which would cost another 
$200.00 (This I would like to see the 
Guild take on, right now). The next 
item which we have to consider is the 
cost of making each award given away 
and where we are to find the necessary 
monies. I have some ideas — which I 
won’t go into now. DO YOU HAVE 
ANY IDEAS THAT YOU WOULD 
CARE TO PASS ON? 

One of the equipment suppliers in 
town (at this stage, I’d rather not men- 
tion names) has offered to make up a 
‘one only’ award of their own — which 


we could use as we see fit — this would 
be passed on from year to year and not 
retained by the winner. The supplier 
would want a mention in the Awards 
Dinner & Dance Program, that he had 
donated the award. Before doing any- 
thing further, your comments on this 
please? 

Please start submitting your nomina- 
tions for awards NOW, on the nomina- 
tions sheet below. 

Nominations can be made by any 
member of the Guild, either affiliates, 
associates or full members. 

Any film must receive at least two 
nominations before it is accepted. There 
is no entry fee. This is a service of the 
Guild to its members. Films must have 
been screened publicly or transmitted 
between Nov. Ist, 1973 and Oct. 31st, 
1974 to be acceptable. There will be no 
deviation. Closing date for nominations 
— October 31, 1974. 


A NOTE FROM YOUR 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


We are in the process of lining up our 
programs for the monthly membership 
meetings and I was asked to look after 
the month of May. It seems like a good 
idea for us to visit a ‘live’ film studio set 
— and to have people from the produc- 
tion end, make us aware of their func- 
tions and problems. I have therefore 
been in touch with Gerry Mayer — the 
Producer of the series Swiss Family 
Robinson — and he has agreed that we 
can visit their Kleinburg Studios on May 
14th from 6 p.m. (which would be 
immediately after shooting). He will try 
to be on hand himself — and have his 
Director of Photography, Continuity 
Girl and one other production person. 
IT IS IMPORTANT that we know how 
many people will attend this event. 
TOO FEW would be embarrassing, too 
many would be a problem. Please con- 
tact one of your executives before May 
5th to confirm that you will be attend- 
ing. Thank you. 
Eric Wrate cfe 
2nd Vice President 


To all interested film-makers 
and film students 


The Canadian Film Editors’ Guild will 
be conducting a seminar on the craft of 


P.O. Box 46, Terminal A, Toronto 116 


film editing during the last two weeks 
of August of this year, at the Photo- 
graphic Arts Department of Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute in Toronto. Ses- 
sions will be scheduled for evenings and 
weekends in order that they will not 
interfere with working hours. The 
course will cover all aspects of film post 
production with emphasis on talks by 
members of the Guild, and practical 
experience in the cutting rooms. 


This seminar is open to all individuals 
interested in film making, with the con- 
dition that they become members of the 
Canadian Film Editors’ Guild. 


For details and registration, contact: 


Annette Tilden 

c/o Post Production Services Ltd. 
501 Yonge Street, Suite 10 
Toronto, M4Y 1Y4 

(416) 924-8847 


To All Producers: 


In response to complaints from editors 
and assistant editors about the difficulty 
of obtaining work, and in the knowl- 
edge that there are often producers/ 
directors who need editors but do not 
know where to look, the Editors’ Guild 
is planning to provide a clearing house 
in an attempt to bring these parties 
together. 

If you are looking for an editor, an 
assistant editor, a sound editor or a 
negative cutter, on a permanent or a 
temporary basis, please contact me at 
535-2167 and let me know your re- 
quirements. If I am not available, other 
members of the staff at Insight Produc- 
tions will be happy to service your 
request. 

The success of this system will de- 
pend upon my being able to give ac- 
curate, up-to-date information. I there- 
fore request that you contact me regu- 
larly while you are still looking for an 
editor and that you let me know when 
you have found one. If I have not heard 
from you for a month, I will assume 
that you no longer require anyone. 

I hope you will pass on to others the 
existence of this service, for which there 
is absolutely no charge. 

Sincerely, 
John Watson 


QUESTION: Where would you 
find information about any of 
the following in one place? 


Canadian Film Production 1972-73 
Studios and producers 

Film equipment sales and rentals 
Sound, editing, special effects labs 
Post-production facilities 

Music for films 

Unions, Guilds, Associations 
Distribution companies 

Exhibition circuits 

Independent Booking companies 
Refreshment and equipment suppliers 
Film societies 

Provincial legislation regarding film 
Canadian Film Award winners to now 
1973 Academy Award winners listed 


The CFDC 

The NFB 

Ontario Council for the Arts 

Canada Council 

Provincial Government Film Units 
Censorship regulations 

Film cartage and delivery 

Every theatre in Canada, with licensee 
and number of seats 

Contest brokers 

Statistics relating to the film industry 
Associations 

Film courses in universities and 
community colleges 


THECANARTAN TA IGE 
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Order yours now. Just fill out the coupon below. [Or subscribe to the 
Digest — a yearbook is included in your subscription. You get the 
reference and all the latest news and background, at an overall 
saving of $1.00 over the separate prices]. 


& Yes, send me 


Send to Canadian Film Digest, 175 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5. 


copy(s) of the 1974 Yearbook at $5.00 per copy. 
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me_—subscriptions at $7.50 for one year’s subscription. And send 
me additional copies of the 1974 Yearbook at $5.00 per copy. 
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FILM REVIEWS 


A Quiet Day In Belfast 


Produced and directed by Milad Bessada, 
screenplay by Jack Gray, based on a stage play 
by Andrew Angus Dalrymple, director of 
photography — Harry Makin CSC, edited by 
Simon Christopher Dew, music composed by 
Greg Adams and Eric Robertson, opening dog 
chase music by Stained Glass, executive pro- 
ducers — Milad Bessada and Stan Feldman, 
associate producers — Harvey Sherman and 
Richard Schouten, produced with the assis- 
tance of the Canadian Film Development 
Corporation, a Twinbay Media International 
Production. Starring Barry Foster, Margot 
Kidder, Sean McCann, Leo Leyden, Mel Tuck 
and Joyce Campion. Feature length, colour, 
35mm. Distributed by Ambassador Films. 


The Marcel Ophuls film, A Sense of 
Loss, screened at Stratford last year but 
never released in Canada, deals with 
what is delicately referred to as ‘““The 
Trouble” in Ireland. Through seemingly 
endless interviews, Ophuls attempts to 
define the nature of the problem. He 
succeeds in evoking the tragedy of the 
people by impressing the audience with 
the utter senselessness of it all. The 
strife in Ireland has no one cause and 
there can be no simple answers. The 
hatred which feeds on the suffering of 
the Irish is like the mythical many- 
headed Hydra; when you lob off one 
head, two more grow in its place. 

Whereas Ophuls’ work is the latest in 
a long line of documentaries approach- 
ing the problem, there has been little 
attempt to treat the material fictionally. 
Now, the Canadian feature, A Quiet 
Day In Belfast, produced and directed 
by Milad Bessada, seeks to examine 
what effects “The Trouble” has on the 
citizens of Belfast. 
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The film, co-sponsored by The Cana- 
dian Film Development Corporation 
and Famous Players, is considerably 
rewritten from the play by Andrew 
Angus Dalrymple, which ran last year 
at the Tarragon theatre in Toronto. 
Bessada read the script at the Play- 
wrights Co-op and bought the film 
rights before Tarragon bought the stage 
rights. Costing in the neighbourhood of 
$500,000, the film is the first Canadian 
feature to be shot in a foreign country. 
Many of the actors, Canadians of Irish 
descent such as Margot Kidder and Sean 
McCann, were taken to Dublin to shoot 
the exterior scenes. Interiors were film- 
ed largely in Toronto. 

The implied irony of a title like A 
Quiet Day In Belfast prepares an audi- 
ence to be either amused or provoked. 
By the end of the film, however, neither 
has happened. The audience is left 
feeling let down because the experience 
lacks the unexpectedness of reality — 
the sense of wonder that marks the 
difference between Filmic and Tele- 
vision reality. Jack Gray’s lacklustre 
adaptation of the play and uncertain 
direction by Bessada have resulted in a 
film of cardboard characters and news- 
paper plots. 

A Quiet Day In Belfast contains a lot 
of good material; it is sad to see it 
squandered for lack of a rewrite. The 
attempt is made to deal with the waste 
of life that occurs in strife-torn Ulster 
and Bessada points out that the film 
isn’t just about Ireland; it could be 
about Vietnam, the Middle East or even 
the F.L.Q. in Quebec. The names are 
different, the ideologies may be, but the 
people always end up suffering — usual- 


ly senselessly. In such a situation, both 
the innocent and the guilty perish. In 
this respect, the film implies the in- 
evitability of major tragedy, but it never 
quite succeeds in moving the audience 
to tears. Too much of the film’s tech- 
nique and style stand in the way. 

Bessada, in his first directorial effort, 
concentrates very hard on developing a 
style of his own. The result is a quirky 
jumble that leans heavily on textbook 
cinematography and on his own experi- 
ence writing television drama for CTV. 
The film is too smooth — as slick as a 
Made-For-TV film. There is an over- 
abundance of match-cutting; characters 
drinking, driving cars or switching on 
radios are linked to similar scenes with 
clockwork predictability. It becomes 
impossible to build up an atmosphere of 
tension, of events rushing to a sweeping 
climax because the audience can figure 
out a character’s actions before he does 
himself. 

And when suspense is attempted, it is 
signalled and underscored by overly 
dramatic chords on the soundtrack so 
that even the dullest of us will realize 
that something significant is happening. 
This is all fine for TV work, but in the 
privacy of a darkened theatre, this 
grates; and it grates hard. 

The characters themselves lose out in 
the writing. Since the film is about the 
effects of hatred on their lives, it is 
curious that the characters are painted 
so shallowly. Like figures on a TV 
screen, they possess no background or 
complexity of emotions. They enact 
stock responses to their problems and 
never rise above them. Their dialogue is 
stagey and wooden: depth of character 
has been replaced by quantity of char- 
acters. 

There are enough character types 
represented in the film, from earnest, 
turtle-necked rebel leaders to monacled 
majors with handle-bar moustaches and 
dotty old busybodies, that one could fill 
an encyclopedia of cliché with them. 
Their main purpose seems to be for 
local colour — to provide a quick laugh 
and to give a feeling of the spectrum of 
life in much the way a beer commercial 
gives us an understanding of the kind of 
people that drink beer. 

Even the main characters lack pur- 
pose and meaning. John Slattery, played 
by Barry Foster (the murderer in Hitch- 
cock’s Frenzy) is a turf accountant who 
resents the fact that his sister is marry- 
ing a British soldier. Yet his hatred is 
curiously ambivalent. He grudgingly 
places a bet for a Protestant, acts 
respectful to his British employer and 
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Sean McCann in his role as a revolutionary 


jokes about his sister's wedding. We 
never really learn why the script focuses 
on him other than the fact his betting 
shop figures prominently in the day’s 
events. At best, he seems a bit be- 
fuddled by the situation. For most of 
the other characters, they play their one 
characteristic trait to the hilt. It is 
frequently difficult to tell just what 
beliefs a character holds; they merge 
together so readily in the mind. 

But then, this is perhaps another way 
of looking at the film. If the characters 
are cardboard and the plot a creaky 
melodrama compiled from newspaper 
clippings, perhaps what we are left with 
is, in reality, a modern version of a 
mediaeval morality play where God and 
the Devil do battle through various 
symbolic players. Here though, God and 
Satan have removed themselves from 
the fray, leaving the marionettes 
dangling from their strings. 

There is much in the film that serves 
a symbolic function. Radios coldly fill 
in the news of bombings and assassins 
on which the community thrives, yet 
ironically, this news is shown to be 
written with the distorted viewpoint of 
a drunken journalist who gathers his 
information from gossips. The motif of 
the dog race is also used in an interest- 
ing way. Though the people are separ- 
ated by hatred, a common desire to bet 
on a sure thing easily breaks down the 
barriers of ideology. Symbolically the 
greyhound, trained through starvation 
to ensure a win, unites the Protestants 
and Catholics in the sport of racing and 
becomes the only survivor of the 
carnage when a bomb rips apart the 
festive gaiety of the betting shop. But 
still the symbol is obscure. Is greed- 
inflicted suffering an effect or a cause 


of the Irish situation? The film doesn’t 
tell us. 

The best scenes in the movie all 
connect to an underlying message of 
futility and hypocrisy. In one scene, a 
terrorist carrying one of his devices 
through the streets encounters a group 
of children, who have been haranguing 
the British Patrol. The boys seize the 
package from the revolutionary and toss 
it about until it explodes, killing them 
all. The scene brilliantly records the 
ironic justice meted out to men who 
breed hate and fear. They end up being 
destroyed by their uncontrollable 
creations. 

In another scene, four young Protes- 
tants who have bombed a church, de- 
cide to help clean up the rubble. While 
the priest is piously wishing “If only we 
could work together’, the ‘‘Prods’’ are 
in the background carting off the altar 
ware. The priest’s words are rendered 
empty by the reality of the situation. 
Working together becomes a hypocrit- 
ical act which is doomed to failure. 

Touches such as these show promise, 
but a predictable script and uncertainty 
of style work against the film. As a 
result, the sheer horror of the final 
bloodletting is diminished by indiffer- 
ence on the part of the audience. Thus, 
what on paper seemed to be quite a day 
in Belfast ends up by leaving the 
audience with an advanced case of 
ennui. 

— Giinter Ott 


Réjeanne Padovani 


Ah yes, what would we do without 
politicians? They certainly can make life 
interesting, perhaps perversely so these 
days, but interesting nonetheless. 
They’re the people we love to hate, and 
apparently not without good reason; the 
evidence continues to mount against 
them. Now, very much in the spirit of 
the times, filmmaker Denys Arcand 
has offered a Québecoise perspective on 
the controversy. The way he tells it in 
Rejeanne Padovani (no doubt much to 
the satisfaction of Canada’s more ardent 
nationalists), we really don’t need to 
import foreign scandals for our future 
entertainment. 

As an expose of power and corrup- 
tion in Quebec’s high places (all fic- 
tional of course), Rejeanne Padovani 
hasn’t much impact left, how that the 
public’s once ambivalent attitude to- 
wards politics has, as Arcand has said, 
changed to outright cynicism. Rather, 
the film’s impact lies on a more personal 
level, in its stark characterizations of 


people caught up in one man’s corrupt 
empire and apparently not knowing, nor 
more importantly, wanting a way out. 
As it is revealed during a small evening 
party with these people, theirs is a 
society bound together by the free ex- 
change of political patronage, expensive 
gifts and sexual favours and protected 
by the laws of bribery, threats and 
murder ... all in the “best interests” of 
one Vincent Padovani. And all quite 
normally in the course of the evening’s 
events. 

This is, however, an empire built 
around something of a vacuum. As a big 
time construction contractor, Padovani 
has made his fortune through favourable 
dealings with the provincial government: 
This party is probably just one of many 
in the past, and many more in the 
future, to say thanks to his friends of 
influence. And having completed a new 
superhighway, the “St. Lawrence Auto- 
route”, he has no choice but to reluc- 
tantly bid on the contract for a new 
airport. He may wish to get out while 
he’s ahead, but he’s now far too deeply 
involved. A beaten and careworn man 
(played sympathetically by Jean 
Lajeunesse), he seems no longer to be 
interested in the day-to-day details of 
the business. Those details rest in the 
coldly efficient hands of his political 
associates and their hired thugs, amoral 
men not (yet?) troubled by active con- 
sciences. 

This general lack of guilt complexes 
(and surely they’ve all cause for more 
than a few sleepless nights) is less a 


Scene from Réjeanne Padovani 


matter of poor characterization than of 
effective exaggeration. And despite the 
coolness with which they take care of 
business, Padovani’s protectors cannot 
hide the extreme sense of self preserva- 
tion that motivates their actions. No 
one is allowed to threaten the security 
of Padovani’s world, be they an over- 
zealous photographer, an angry citizen’s 
group intent on disrupting the official 
opening of the new highway, or an 
ex-wife named Rejeanne who wishes 
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only to return to her children. 


student work Seul ou avec d’autres, 


Rejeanne Padovani (played with 
quiet and controlled desperation by 
Luce Guilbault) is, in fact, the one 
character touched with any warmth. As 
mother of Vincent’s two children, she is 
the only life force in a world otherwise 
characterized by coldness and death. 
Significantly, when she returns to Pado- 
vani’s estate, she hides in the green- 
house, negotiating with her ex-husband 
through his thugs. Wanting simply to be 
a mother again, she promises to stay as 
much as possible out of Padovani’s way. 
But as she finds out, his world demands 
complete loyalty, a commitment which 
she forsook in favour of another man. 
Padovani’s thugs make sure that she will 
never betray him again. 

Not an appealing lot then, and Ar- 
cand uses them to striking advantage, 
offsetting to a degree, the rather stagey 
way in which he has put the film to- 
gether. By keeping the dramatic unities 
of time and place within reason, as the 
evening of wine, women and song un- 
folds, Arcand has inadvertently given 
the film something of the character of a 
“drawing room” play. It’s a calculated 
approach which makes the party a con- 
trivance, not so much to honour Pado- 
vani’s guests as for the benefit of Ar- 
cand’s audience When, at the dinner 
Padovani’s lawyer rises to toast the 
mayor, the minister of highways, the 
minister’s personal secretary and their 
respective wives, he proceeds in effect 
to introduce them directly to the 
viewer. The question then becomes: 
how much more has been staged for our 
benefit? Although the pace is drawn out 
and the people deliberate in their 
thinking, the evening seems improbably 
eventful. Indeed, it’s easy to wonder 
how such an awful lot could be accom- 
plished by such slow thinkers in so short 
a time. 

Perhaps though, this is just the kind 
of apparent contradiction that we’ve 
come to expect and accept from the 
world of politics. How could it help but 
also be evident in its reflected image? 
And, like the world of politics, Arcand’s 
film is interesting and often striking, 
even if its credibility is not always con- 
vincing. These days we’re entitled to be 
a bit skeptical of everything. 

— Mark Miller 


Réjeanne Padovani* 


The only Canadian film to cause any 
interesting reaction at Cannes in 1973, 
Denys Arcand’s Rejeanne Padovani, a 
tale of the ugly world of corruption in 
Quebec, was premiered for English 
Canadians at the Stratford Film Festival 
in 1973, has been highly popular in 
Quebec, but did not open in Toronto 
until February 1974. 

Still in his early thirties, Arcand has 
been making films since 1962 when his 
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with Denis Héroux, and Michel Brault 
on camera, was completed. He is a 
committed Québécois whose _ other 
works include exposés of the colonial- 
ization of French Canada by the 
French, Champlain and Les Mont- 
réalistes (both 28 minutes, NFB), the 
unreleased, censored On est au coton 
(120 min. NFB) concerning the condi- 
tions of workers, and the film Québec — 
Duplessis et aprés among others. Un- 
fortunately these are not seen in English 
Canada. 

The treatment of business and 
political corruption in Rejeanne Pado- 
vani takes one step further the subject 
of his previous film, La Maudite Galette, 
a bright super-B crime-and-consequences 
tale of personal greed and ill-gotten 
gains. 

As with most French Canadian films 
you can help yourself to the several 
possible layers of meaning in this story 
of the dinner party of contractor Pado- 
vani given to celebrate the opening of 
his newly constructed highway, and to 
thank his influential friends and con- 
nections, including the Mayor, for their 
part in awarding him the contract. 

There are two. significant inter- 
tuptions to the celebration, but both are 
carefully kept from disturbing the joy- 
less flow of what must be one of the 
most lifeless parties ever. Padovani’s 
ex-wife Rejeanne arrives from the States 
and begs to see their children and return 
to Quebec to live, now that the young 
Jew she ran away with is dying of 
cancer, and some over-eager young 
journalists try to intrude, and foolishly 
disclose that a civic demonstration is 
planned for the highway opening. 

Rejeanne, who deserted Padovani 
and her children and joined the “rival 
powers” now is desperate to return. 
“Ah God,” she sighs, “I don’t want to 
speak English any more; I’m sick of 
living in the States.’’ But she never gets 
to see Padovani. She is forced to negoti- 
ate through an unsympathetic hench- 
man, while Padovani sits brooding in his 
study, mulling the ‘“‘moral question” of 
her fate. As Padovani ponders, the 
parallel implication is that the 


The opening of the autoroute 


Québécois also ponder the fate of those 
who deserted to the ‘“‘American way” 
and now want to return. 

Fortunately the 
Guilbeault, remembered as the un- 
comfortable waitress-stripper in Le 
Temps d’un Chasse, practically the only 
one of her ten most recent films (in- 
cluding OK Laliberté and Francois 
Durocher, Waitress) seen in Toronto, is 
such a good actress that she manages to 
flesh out the part of Rejeanne and make 
her an interesting believable woman. 
Guilbeault herself isn’t so pleased with 
her performance. At the Stratford Film 
Festival she said “‘Arcand had _ too 
much confidence in me” and acknowl- 
edged that the tiny budget ($200,000) 
which permitted no rehearsal, no 
costumes, only one and two takes per 
scene in a brisk two and a half day 
shooting schedule, was very rough. 

While the fate of Rejeanne as a 
deserter is pondered heavily, the fate of 
the erstwhile demonstrators is taken 
care of briskly and brutally in the plot. 
The super-highway is opened the follow- 
ing day as planned, and the camera 
allows one sentimental moment as a 
lengthy shot pauses at the rows of 
half-houses and destroyed neighbor- 
hoods the construction has created. 

Everything is ugly. The little miser- 
able men, their manipulations, their 
pathetic wives, their deals, their body- 
guards, and their attitudes to life. And 
they live in ugly surroundings, un- 
flatteringly photographed in _ their 
suburban milieu: the concrete-block rec 
room, the basement bar, the incredible 
tastelessness of the house, walls, drapes, 
lamps, fixtures and furniture. The kind 
of world they make and the means they 
use echo this. 

Despite an intentional dragging in the 
film, it moves steadily and pragmatically 
to its not necessarily inevitable end. 
Any  politically-minded English-Cana- 
dian must wonder, where are our films 
like this? and wish we had a determined 
and talented group ready to use film 
this way. Certainly we’ve got the subject 
matter. 


actress Luce 


— Natalie Edwards 
Reprinted from Toronto Citizen 
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Write for Catalogue. 


MACKENZIE EQUIPMENT CO., Ltd. 
26 Duncan St., (416) 364-2266 
Toronto 2B, Ontario 


AMANDA FILMS LID 


Established in 1965, we are one of the United Kingdom’s very few film distribution companies that still 
gives a personal service. ‘Personal’ because each film we distribute in the U.K. we do as a film and not a 
number. Films released in the U.K. and distributed by us are far too numerous to list, but here are a few 
titles:— 


BLACK ON WHITE (Finland); BOOKSELLER WHO GAVE UP BATHING (Sweden); CHARULATA 
(India); GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (USA); GETTING INTO HEAVEN (USA); HOPPITY GOES TO TOWN 
(USA); IMMORTAL STORY (Germany); SEX ADVENTURES OF KARLA (USA); LA TREVE (France); 
LAYOUT FOR 5 MODELS (British); MOONLIGHTING WIVES (USA); OBSCENTIY CASE (USA); 
PARIS VU PAR (France); PLAYGIRL (Germany); SWINGTAIL (USA); SUMMER SOLDIERS (Japan); 
SHURA (Japan); THOMAS L'IMPOSTEUR (France); TO LOVE (Sweden); UNE FEMME EST UNE 
FEMME (France); VIVA LA MUERTE (France); WOMAN OF THE DUNES (Japan). 


If you have a film and you want personal service, then send us details in full to:— Amanda Films Ltd., 303 
Finchley Road, London N.W.3. Telephone: 01-435-6001/4, 01-794-6788/9. 
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OPINION 


RADICAL 


The film industry in this country is the 
most unbelievable hodge podge of con- 
flicting needs, desires, aims, and values. 
Lest there be any confusion let me 
reiterate the major points raised with 
surprising and precedent-setting unan- 
imity in the Winnipeg Manifesto (print- 
ed elsewhere in this magazine). The 
purpose of filmmaking in Canada is not 
to make millions for a few entre- 
preneurs who can then retire to Florida. 
The filmmakers at Winnipeg reached the 
consensus that the primary responsi- 
bility of the film industry was to define 
and expand the cultural horizons of this 
country. The cultural industries (in- 
cluding music, publishing, and _tele- 
vision) are not commercial activities like 
any other. 

Without a culture we simply do not 
have a nation. Since it is the business of 
our governments to manage our nation, 
they must defend and promote our cul- 
tural industries. Culture is usually not 
very profitable, and most of those 
things which give us our national expres- 
sion have been examples of the govern- 
ment doing a job private enterprise 
wouldn’t do — the Canada Council, the 
National Film Board, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, the National 
Gallery, Air Canada, CN, and on and on. 

We now are confronted with the 
abdication by government of its respon- 
sibility to successfully finish what it has 
rightly begun: a feature film industry. 

It is almost two years since the Secre- 
tary of State’s office announced the 
first phase of a film policy which was to 
solve the problems of the young indus- 
try. Today we see the results of that 
policy — indecision and procrastination. 
The best example of this is the Film 
Advisory Committee which was created 
to design phase two of the federal film 
policy. This group is conspicuous by its 
silence while the film industry crumbles 
around it. 

Statistics are always difficult to get 
in the film industry. However, it seems 
that 46 major feature films were finish- 
ed in 1972 and 40 in 1973. Then the 
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tax loophole bubble burst. Now there 
are 20-odd features in various stages of 
pre-release and only one set to begin 
production in 1974. 

The filmmakers the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation helped 
develop, like Claude Jutra, cannot now 
raise enough money to make a movie. 
Production is at a virtual standstill and 
the solutions offered by the govern- 
ment, such as the so-called voluntary 
quota, or putting the CFDC into tele- 
vision production, simply sidestep the 
real issues. 

Culture and filmmaking are not big 
vote getters. Government priorities 
seem to be set by financially influential 
lobbies and vote getting strategies. As a 
result, the warnings and briefs outlining 
a disastrous crisis have been met with 
silence or impotent rhetoric. If Judy 
LaMarsh started the feature industry, 
Hugh Faulkner may be remembered as 
the man who lost it. 

Only the most drastic action can now 
save a truly Canadian feature industry. 
We have seen years of effort, and a 
substantial outlay of public money, 
bring in disappointing results. Whether 
we look at the problem culturally or 
financially, we are clearly doing some- 
thing wrong. 

Most of the measures undertaken or 
proposed to date are details or mechan- 
isms strung together without a govern- 
ing concept. In the midst of government 
policy for years, no one has really 
defined what it is we are trying to do — 
build an industry or define a culture. 

We have failed to answer the historic 
question: Is film an art or a business? 
Government policy has been trying to 
serve both masters simultaneously, 
rather than identify the dichotomy be- 
tween them and deal with each separate- 
ly. This is the primary contradiction of 
our film industry. This contradiction, 
and the failure to resolve it, has led to 
the present paralysis of policy. The re- 
sult has been confusion, and finally 
crisis, in film production. 

The problems of film as art and film 


SURGERY 


as commerce are separate and distinct 
and require separate policies. Of course 
good films make money and commercial 
films are good. They do not live in 
separate worlds and Hollywood is the 
best example of that. However, the 
CFDC has been given a mandate to 
foster a commercial industry and pro- 
mote an identifiable Canadian culture. 
I’m not sure both of these things can be 
done with the CFDC’s resources. 

I propose that the future of film in 
this country be radically rethought on 
this basis and that the two functions of 
film be divided clearly down the middle 
as witha meat cleaver. Government must 
make two clearly defined sections of 
this unruly jumble — public and private 
— and stop this schizophrenic require- 
ment that both fit into the same mould. 

Because commercial exhibitors/dis- 
tributors/producers and Canada’s film- 
makers are proving not educable to each 
other’s realities, they are too often 
working at cross purposes in resentful 
compromises with both sides confused 
by what is expected of them and both 
sides unjustly maligned. If we continue 
to force a marriage which is so in- 
coherent, the present confusion will 
continue ad nauseam. If we allow them 
alternative arenas both will function 
more effectively and fill the demands of 
the marketplace as well as the demands 
of the cultural imperative. If we define 
unequivocally the public side and the 
private side with different premises, 
values and priorities, but with a dividing 
wall low enough that filmmakers can 
move freely back and forth between the 
two, then they will know what is ex- 
pected of them on each side. 

I believe that there must be a public 
film industry which will provide an al- 
ternative to the private industry at every 
level. We see it all around us in this 
country where the public interest is not 
well served by private enterprise alone — 
there is a public and private railroad, 
airline, television system, and so on. The 
purpose of one is to make money within 
well-defined boundaries of legislation 
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and the purpose of the other is to 
protect the public interest. The public 
interest is poorly served in the film 
industry. 

One reason Canadian films are so 
unprofitable is the antiquated exhibi- 
tion/distribution system. This system 
must be radically altered so the film 
producer shares in the box office reven- 
ue at a fair and predictable level. Horror 
stories abound. For example, Rejeanne 
Padovani grossed $100,000 at the 
Vendome Theatre in Montreal and the 
producer received $500. La Vie Revée 
did about $20,000 in Montreal and the 
production Co-op that made it didn’t 
see a penny. 

We need a quota to get Canadian 
films into every theatre in the country, 
but we also need legislation to protect 
those films from box office robbery. We 
need a public distribution organization 
to allow filmmakers an alternative to 
the private distributors. Such an or- 
ganization must have sufficient funding 
to do the job better than most private 
Canadian companies which are simply 
too small to compete with the Holly- 
wood companies. We need to return 
monies from every film screened in this 
country back to the production in- 
dustry of this country. We need govern- 
ment sources of financing to break the 
paralysis that private investors now 
exercise over feature production. We 
need imagination and action by our 
governments. We need a public industry 
and alternatives everywhere. We need a 
system designed for the good of Cana- 
dian filmmakers and filmgoers rather 
than the present system designed for the 
benefit of American companies. 

Finally we need men of action lead- 
ing this country rather then men of 
thetoric or we simply won’t have a 
countrye 


STORY BOARDS A COMPLETE 
ANIMATION CREATIVE SERVICE 
SLIDES, FILM STRIPS IN ALL PHASES 
COMPLETE A/V SERVICE OF SPECIAL 
COLOR CORRECTIONS PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 


FILM OPTICALS OF 
€8 MS ART SERVICES CANADA LTD 
LTD, TEL. 363-2621 TEL. 363-4987 


410 Adelaide St. West 
Toronto M5V=-183 ! 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Screenplays, filmscripts, scenarios, whatever the term, are on 
the increase in the book world. The following is a selection of 
just ten of the most recent ones published. These range from 
the revolutionary to the classics in the cinema. Public response 
to them is good. The young seem to enjoy the interview 
format (conditioned by Playboy); the screenplay is also a 
form they are beginning to enjoy. 


El Topo, a Book of the Film, Alexandro Jodorowsky. Paper- 
back $3.95. The book is in two parts. The first contains a 
scene-by-scene, image by image narrative of the film. The 
following part is a conversation with Jodorwsky. The conversa- 
tion is in the interview format. 

A side issue of this film and the book is an economic one. 
Jodorowsky wants it two ways. He wants to appear as the 
artist, but he is aware that the business of film is mainly 
economic. He quotes his theories, ‘“‘Fortunately, the bour- 
geoisie is dying. The number of young people are increasing. So 
the only way to keep art from being bourgeois is to make art 
for the young ... and survive.” This is a very questionable 
statement. When Jodorowsky talks in this manner he is a bore. 
In contrast his images, his style, his freshness in the film is 
another world. He knows what he is talking about when he has 
his film in his mind. ‘“O.K. Ah! Such a pleasure: such a 
pleasure! What a pleasure it is to sing...” The film and the 
script has this feeling of singing in the delight of filmmaking. 


Memories of Underdevelopment, The Revolutionary Films of 
Cuba, Edited by Michael Myerson, $4.55. This is a publication 
of far reaching importance. It is a first and there is nothing to 
compare it to in the publications on the cinema. Apart from 
the important scripts and a list of feature films, shorts and 
documentaries made in Cuba recently, it contains a lengthy 
introduction by the editor. This essay attempts to recreate for 
the reader the atmosphere, the goals and the technique 
employed to make the cinema a political and human force in 
Cuban society. Myerson recounts the interest Cubans have in 
film from other countries even the U.S.A. He tells of the 
bootlegged prints that are shown in Cuba. In contrast one 
remembers the suppression of the First United States Festival of 
Cuban Films. 

This publication also whets the appetite. Cuban films 
should be shown for all to see. 


WR: Mysteries of the Organism, Dusan Makavejev. Paperback 
$1.65. Seen only once in awhile, the film has no equal as a 
work of political comment. Yet the script recreates the 
comedy and seethes with the vitality of the writer. There are a 
number of photographs and an interview with Makavejev. And 
of course the complete script. It is like the film a masterpiece 
of political writing. The dialogue has a comic brilliance that is 
unmatched. When I think of films such as M*A*S*H in 
comparison, the lightness, the deftness of European political 
humor comes through. The North American political humor 
(on film) is deadly serious, ponderous and calculated. Those 
who peddle it know exactly what the audience wants. WR hits 
the audience with the unexpected image and the word. Always 
on the target; always with the spirit of freedom as its energy. 
Quote from script: L. ‘Consider yourself protected by the 
Yugoslav Army” J. “But who’ll protect me from you?” L. 
“You're so fuckable.”” And soon... 
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Five Screenplays, Harold Pinter. $3.95 

The Servant, The Pumpkin Eater, The Quiller Memorandum, 
Accident, The Go-Between. The Five Screenplays cover a 
period of about ten years in Pinter’s work. From a study point 
of view it is worth noting that all the screenplays were based 
on novels. For the student or the screenwriter this is a valuable 
tool to use. When one considers Pinter’s plays the question 
arises, How could Pinter do a commercial screenplay and make 
it successful? The answer is in Pinter’s mastery over his craft. 
The dialogue is superb. Cut to the bare bones it works. The 
scenes are compressed to a starkness that make them rich in 
essence. The descriptions of the objects make them almost 
alive in their relationship to the action: To read the screen- 
plays is a pleasure. To read them for awareness of what a 
screenplay should be is wisdom. 


O Lucky Man! Lindsay Anderson/David Sherwin. $4.25. Pub- 
lished at a time when the film was still at its height of 
popularity many have read the screenplay to find out how it 
was put together. Anderson points out in his introduction to 
the work something that many must think when confronted 
with a new script. ‘“When I read the same document (O Lucky 
Man!) through again to day, I marvel that we were ever given 
the money to make it’. Anderson pays tribute to others who 
made a contribution to the script i.e. Malcolm McDowell. The 
script, as he says, does not answer questions such as Why did 
the same actors play various roles? In this publication Ander- 
son has tried to assist the reader by clearing the script of 
extraneous material and adding items that might help. One 
warning. The paperback edition is shockingly bound and the 
cover will fall off it at page 5. At page 35 the whole book falls 
apart.So! 


Last Tango in Paris, Bernardo Bertolucci, $2.95.The screenplay 
with photographs from the film and a critical essay by Pauline 
Kael and another something by Norman Mailer. Like O Lucky 
Man! and WR the screenplay of Last Tango does not give the 
details of the individual shots and movements. The Pinter 
Screenplays provide these necessary details. The lack of 
coloured stills in the Last Tango book is unfortunate because 
in the film this is a decided element of importance. But for the 
price it is impossible to add such items. To preserve the script 
and Kael’s comments in book form is worthwhile. The Mailer 
is a bit of a laugh. How he keeps doing it to us is a mystery — a 
rather tiresome one. 


Tke War Trilogy, Roberto Rossellini. $8.00. The volume in- 
cludes Open City, Paisan and Germany—Year Zero. This 
publication arrives when interest in Rossellini’s work is re- 
viving. These screenplays are at the high point of Rossellini’s 
career. While Rossellini’s work has been overshadowed by other 
more popular directors, it is forgotten that he has made a 
continuous contribution to the cinema over a long period and 
much longer than most. His later work has not received the 
credit and exposure it deserves. The present volume includes a 
short piece by Rossellini. His comments are not bitter, but they 
have regret and truth. He writes, ““The critics have always been 
against the young and the experimenters — an attitude sub- 
stantially the same today as in the past.” Of course the young 
filmmaker who stays within the tradition of commercial films 
will not be hampered by the critics. But like others before him 
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he has suffered at the hands of the critics, but his work has 
also survived most of them. 


The Exterminating Angel, Nazarin and Los Olvidados, Luis 
Bunuel. $5.75. To this publication one cannot help but say, 
“It’s about time’. All of these scripts have been in demand 
and now more than ever. Bunuel has never lost his fascination. 
He has never been shelved. His work is still admired as he 
continues his career in the cinema. The volume also includes 
three important essays: Surrealism in the Exterminating Angel 
by Ado Kyrou, who also wrote a book on Bunuel; The Passion 
According to Bunuel by J. Francisco Aranda and the Cruelty 
and Love in Los Olvidados by Andre Bazin. The book formsa 
fine contribution to Bunuel’s work and a necessary item to the 
study of screenplays. It is well illustrated and has almost 300 
pages. That’s added if you feel the price is high. 


The Complete Greed, of Erich von Stroheim. Paperback 
$14.45. This is a reconstruction of the film in 348 still photos 
following the original screenplay. It is compiled and annotated 
and with a foreword by Herman G. Weinberg. The paperback is 
a reprint on cheap paper, of course, the limited edition sold 
for about $50.00. The large format and the vast amount of 
photographic reproductions justify the present price. Weinberg 
is recognized as the authority on this film. His love and care 
are the life blood of the book. The 50 or more production 
stills add another perspective to this production and the 
remarkable man who brought it to life — Erich von Stroheim. I 
suggest that a companion volume to this one under discussion 
be added. That is the ten hour shooting script of Greed (paper 
$5.95). It too is another of von Stroheim’s impressive 
accomplishments. 


The Citizen Kane Book, Paperback $2.50. The book includes 
Raising Kane by Pauline Kael and the shooting script by 
Herman J. Mankiewicz and Orson Welles. It has over 80 
reproductions made from the frames of the film. This new 
edition of the Citizen Kane Book is the third edition in three 
years. The other two editions were much larger and more 
expensive. This pocketbook is excellent. In the other editions 
the frames were stretched to fill the page and the grain and 
damage marred the effect. In this volume the frames are not 
enlarged so many times and the definition is more satisfactory. 
Everything else is there and this paperback company, Bantam 
Books, is to be congratulated on a fine, sensitive presentation 
of this classic. There are few paperbacks I would take over a 
hard cover book, but this one is the exception. The material 
within the covers is familiar to most readers. If it is not, then 
add the Citizen Kane Book to your collection. Of all the 
scripts discussed this should be the first you acquire. 


A variety no doubt, but I wish I could have included a title 
such as ‘Five Canadian Screenplays, A Collection Edited by 
... A suggestion to your favorite publisher might be in order. 
There are certainly enough to select from and there is indeed a 
potential market for them. Give it a goe 


QUEBEC FILM LABS 


For all your Eastmancolour, Ektachrome 
and black and white 
developing and printing needs 


Magnetic sound striping 
Optical and magnetic transfers 


35 mm — 16 mm — Super 8 mm 


CONTACT 
DAVID BIER 


1085 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Quebec 
514-861-5483 


SirGeorgeWilliams 
University 


FULL TIME FILM PRODUCTION 
TEACHING POSITION 


Experience with 16 mm Sync Sound and Super 8 
required. 


Professional experience and/or University or Gradu- 


ate degree essential. 


Bilingualism is an asset. 


There may also be part-time position in Film History 
and Film Production. 


First consideration will be given to applications with 
vitae received by April 12. 


Chairman, 

Department of Fine Arts 

Sir George Williams University 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montréal 107, Québec 
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REVERB 


The Editor, 

Cinema Canada, 

6 Washington Avenue, No. 3, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 


We would like to express our appreciation for 
the generous amount of space you gave to the 
1973 Stratford International Film Festival, 
and to the time and effort devoted to the 
festival by Natalie Edwards. We would never 
take issue with Natalie’s opinions about any 
of the films we saw, but I would like to assure 
her and your readers that neither myself nor 
Clive Denton spend time “courting distribu- 
tors” to make Stratford’s festival famous “‘by 
murmuring of the great North American mar- 
ket.” Most of our films come from govern- 
ments, national organisations and producers, 
and the matter of markets and commercial 
matters never arises. Those films which come 
from distributors do so with a willingness 
which also is not tied to commercial consider- 
ations, although quite naturally if a film 
shown at Stratford finds a larger audience 
elsewhere as a result of being in the festival so 
much the better. Natalie herself knows that 
we receive more films for Stratford than we 
can show. There were five left over last year, 
which subsequently we showed at the Ontario 
Film Theatre. This in itself testifies to the 
prestige of Stratford. We do not have to go 
courting! 

We were further somewhat surprised to 
read David Beard’s comment that we didn’t 
“have much luck with our films” (whatever 
that means) and that “this year looks better.” 
We are glad that he knows this as we don’t yet 
know what the program will be. We share 
David’s enjoyment over the film situation in 
Toronto, but find it strange that he should so 
easily forget to mention the work of the 
Ontario Film Institute and Theatre. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gerald Pratley, 
Director, 

Ontario Film Institute. 


A little publicity once in a while does have its 

advantages! Please put me down for a one- 
year subscription. 

Thank you, 

Wendy Sommerville 

Toronto, Ontario 
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Dear Mr. Ibranyi-Kiss, 


Our compliments to Mr. Kirshenbaum for his 
coverage of the exploding Super 8 sync sound 
scene in your Feb/March issue. There are so 
many developments that it is difficult to 
achieve a kind of balanced reporting needed 
by budding Super 8 filmmakers. To our 
knowledge, yours was the first published ac- 
count of both single-system and double- 
system Super 8 in the same article, with an 
appreciation of how they will work together. 
However, comprehensive reporting can 
only be utilized if film equipment supplies are 
similarly comprehensive. We are pleased to 
point out to your Canadian readers that our 
Super 8 Sound Recorder, accessory sync cas- 
sette recorders, editing equipment, etc., are all 
available through your Canadian Super 8 Cen- 
tre, 205 Richmond St. W. in Toronto. We 
would appreciate your referring your Cana- 
dian readers to this address for literature and 
demonstration of our equipment. Thank you. 
Yours, 

Robert O. Doyle 

Super 8 Sound 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


cc/Peter Elliott, 
Canadian Super 8 Centre 


Dear Sir: 


I read with great dismay Clyde Gilmour’s 
article in the Toronto Star (February 12, 
1974) concerning the financial difficulties 
being encountered by Cinema Canada. During 
the past year and a half during which I have 
been a subscriber I have enjoyed the magazine 
immensely and as a source of information on 
the current Canadian film scene it stands head 
and shoulders above any other. 

Please accept the enclosed cheque to ex- 
tend my personal subscription for an addi- 
tional four years, and I count on hearing from 
you at the end of that time for a renewal. 

Sincerely, 

James A. Bragg 

A/V & Publicity Consultant 

South Central Regional Library System 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Kirshenbaum: 


Enjoyed reading the article you sent. I didn’t 
realize all of you on the staff of CINEMA 
CANADA were so young! The magazine has 
such a professional look that I assume it is 
prepared and published by people with a great 
deal of experience. But, like most young 
people, you make up in enthusiasm and hard 
work what you lack in experience. And I can 
appreciate your problems because I, too, had 
to learn the book publishing business all by 
myself about 20 years ago when I started and 
I am still working alone off a kitchen table! 
So, more power to you, and let me wish 
you the success you deserve. I will try to help 
in the future by paying my invoices more 
promptly! 
Lots-of-luck, 
Joseph V. Mascelli 
CineGrafic Publications 
Hollywood, California 


To the Staff at Cinema Canada, 


Coming across Tuesday’s Star, I happened to 
read an article pertaining to you. (An excel- 
lent article, if I might add, indeed). 

May I introduce myself. I am Ron Mann, 
Editor of the periodical The Toronto Beaver, 
an underground magazine yet to be born; and 
filmmaker, recently winning 1st place in 
WNED TV’s Young Filmmakers Festival. The 
film is currently in New York in a national 
contest. (A Canadian winning a States’ nation- 
al contest?) Anyway... 

I am 15 and believe the Canadian movie 
industry mustn’t die. Please send me a year’s 
subscription. 

Thank you, 

Ron Mann 

c/o The Toronto Beaver 
Downsview, Ontario 


Hello, 


Please make me a _ subscriber to Cinema 

Canada. Also, I wish you the very best of 

good fortune in your immediate financial 
shortcomings. 

Yours truly, 

Ms. Lesley L. Fry, 

Toronto, Ontario 


. 
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Bill O'Neill can rock’n’ roll for you 
Six times faster than anyone else 
in North America. 


Bill O'Neill — President of Mirrophonic 
Sound, adivision of Quinn Labs—is not 
the hottest song and dance man on this 
continent! 

He’s a man with the most advanced 
computerized sound recording systems 
and equipmentat his fingertips and the 
most talented experts to operate them. 
A combo that means time saving and 
cost cutting for producers of fea- 
ture films, documentaries and specials 
for television (film or videotape), radio 
or television commercials. 


“Rock and Roll” at 6 times synch 
speed. Conventional film recording 
uses the “rock and roll” technique —re- 
cording forward, rolling back. Since roll- 
ing back is done at synch speed it takes 
as much time as recording. 

So, half the time you spend in the 
studios mixing is wasted and costs you 
money. 

At Mirrophonic Sound, recorders, 
dubbers and projectors operate at six 
times synch speed. Dead time is re- 
duced toa minimum. So are costs— and 
that boring sitting around waiting. 


Direct interface with videotape. 


Mirrophonic Sound’s new, advanced 
equipment can interface directly with 
videotape recorders— again at fast for- 
ward and reverse speeds without losing 
interlock. 

Sound tracks from complete televi- 
sion programs, for example, can be 
transferred either to 35 mm or 16 mm 
magnetic formats, extra sound tracks 
can be laid in and the complete new mix 
transferred tothe original videotape. All 
this at time and money saving speed. 


Track adjustment without stop- 
ping. It is often necessary during a mix 
to shift one or more tracks in relation to 
the picture. The conventional method 
requires stoppage of the complete mix 
and a time-consuming, temper-fraying 
delay. 

With Mirrophonic Sound’s com- 
puterized equipment this can all be 
done automatically — without stopping! 
Without costly dead time! 


Dialogue replacement without 
loops. Dialogue replacement by con- 
ventional looping systems requires the 
time-consuming setting up of separate 
picture, guide and virgin loops. 


Mirrophonic Sound’s automatic sys- 

tem is fast and computerized. The 
record guide dubber and projector are 
interlocked by computer which auto- 
matically rocks and rolls until a perfect 
take is accepted. At 6 times synch speed 
—you don’t lose the rhythm of the 
scene. 
“This is it}’ says Bill O’Neill. 
“Let’s face it)’ he says, “we've got the 
most advanced recording systems any- 
where in North America. Ontop of that, 
Mirrophonic is the only studio that has 
Cine Sound of London England’s SFX 
library available in Canada. It’s the 
most comprehensive library in the 
world. 

“With all this— plus theatres, transfer 
rooms, editing rooms—we're ready to 
serve any sound recording needs. If you 
think I’m blowing my own trumpet, 
challenge me. Write to me or give me 
a call at Mirrophonic Sound or Quinn 
Labs. I believe we’ve got the answers.’ 


MIRROPHONIC SOUND LIMITED 
409 King St. West, Toronto M5V 1K1 
Telephone (416) 869-1781 


STEENBECK SUPER 
lOMIMANGENIEUX 
ZOOMIS § LIGHTS 
& MICROPHONES 
EDITORS ANDPRO 
JECTORSALLYOUR 
NEEDS CANADIAN 
MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT RENT 
ALS LIMITED 


33 Granby Street, loronto, Ontario. 864-1113 
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